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Adventures in Editing 


From time to time, this editor—as is the case with other 
editors—goofs. He is guilty of oversights and blunders. He 
fails to catch errors that should have been obvious. He has 
lapses in editorial judgment. He misplaces manuscripts and 
pictures. 

We have decided to tell about our goofs and call them 
“Adventures in Editing.’”’ For convenience, numbers will be 
assigned to instances. Now for two from the October 1973 issue: 

AE-1: On page 36 appeared a resolution about centers 
and services for deaf-blind children. It was supposed to have 
been followed by a parenthetical request—(Little Paper Fam- 
ily: please copy). This line got shifted to a Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf resolution on page 41. We failed to indicate 
clearly to the printers where the cut in a galley of agate type 
was to be made in making up. 

AE-2: The head on the World Games for the Deaf on page 
13 read: “It’s Official Now: USA Wins World Games’”’ 

We should have looked askance at the ‘“‘Official’’ as is evi- 
denced by the following letter from Jerald M. Jordan, Presi- 
dent, Comite International des Sports Silencieux: 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with great interest the October story on 
the Malmo Games. The story is comprehensive and cap- 
tures the excitement and color of the Games. 

It is a widespread practice among sports writers to 
do a ‘medal count” at such affairs. The practice is de- 
plored by the International Olympic Committee and by 
us because the World Games for the Deaf, like the 
Olympics, are a contest of individuals, not nations. Only 
in team sports can one say that a country’s team won. 

Therefore I must take issue with the headline, “It’s 
Official Now: USA Wins World Games.’ The only offi- 
cial results are those issued by CISS and CISS has never 
proclaimed the USA (or any other nation) the winner of 
the Games. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Jerald M. Jordan 
President 
Hereafter we'll try to be more alert. 


On Being a Good Neighbor 


All deaf people have hearing neighbors, whether in a metro- 
politan apartment complex at one extreme or in a rural set- 
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ting at the other. Times change, to be true, but relationships 
tend to carry the same implications—some sharing is the way 
of life for all concerned. 

In recent years the advent of the teletypewriter has made 
many deaf people more independent to the extent of not 
having to impose upon neighbors for telephone calls. Nonethe- 
less, neighbors are still neighbors. Some deaf people develop 
strong ties with their neighbors; others limit themselves to a 
nodding acquaintance. 

Over the years, most deaf people who have had children 
and who have spent some time in the same surroundings have 
found that these children provide the strongest link with the 
community. Deaf people without children and with a_ten- 
dency to mobility may have a variety of experiences to relate. 

Being a good neighbor calls for adequate communication— 
and for frequent reference to the Golden Rule. People are 
people whether or not they have a hearing impairment. 

We are sure our readers have experiences with neighbors 
they would like te share. Guidelines for satisfactory relation- 
ships are obvious, but we invite Letters to the Editor citing 
unusual incidents or satisfactory relationships. 


The Washington Scene 


Last month we had occasion to mention the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. Since then, attempts have been made to ascertain 
implementation as regards the deaf. Latest information is 
that regulations are still being written and that Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare is uncertain as to its course, what with 
administrative changes already made and likely to be made. 


We’re Very Late—Mechanical Difficulties 


THE DEAF AMERICAN has been coming out late for a 
long time. The November issue is even later due to mechanical 
difficulties—in typesetting of agate type used for cutlines and 
listings in the Order of the Georges and contributors to the 
Halex House Building Fund. 

We told the printers to set the cutlines in eight point type 
and advised them if corrections in the listings could not be 
made in time to go to press we would postpone publication of 
one or both the two lists. 

We have just read galley proofs of the cutlines and like 
the larger size type to the extent we are halfway inclined to 
go to the eight point type hereafter. Comment? 


Frank Bowe, Fred 
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Commissioned by Prominent People 


Robert Freiman—Artist Of Two Worlds 


In March 1917, Robert Freiman was 
born deaf in New York City. His father, 
Vienna born, came to this country when 
he was a year old. His mother was 
American, born of Russian parents. 

At the age of two and a half, Robert 
entered the Wright Oral School, a private 
school no longer in existence. At the age 
of four he attended the Lexington School 
for the Deaf on Lexington Avenue at 67th 
Street in New York City and was edu- 
cated there for about 12 years. When he 
was transferred to the Fanwood School, 
a military school for boys, he found that 
he would have to stay there for two more 
years to graduate. 

Given Regents tests by Columbia Uni- 
versity he ranked third among his fellow 
students and was offered a preparatory 
education at Gallaudet College. At that 
time he had already applied for enroll- 
ment in the National Academy of Design 
and had been accepted. He decided not 
to go to Gallaudet because he had _ his 
heart set on art as his future livelihood 
and career. 

Now to digress, let us quote from “Two 
Worlds” written by Rosette C. Lamont 
for the August 1971 Inquirer and Mirror, 
Nantucket, Mass. Ms. Lamont, Paris- 
born, is a professor of French literature 
at New York University. She writes on 
Contemporary European Theatre and has 
recently been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the Novel and the Drama. 
She wrote of Freiman and his work: 

Some people might say ‘His world is 
limited. He cannot hear.’’ Those who 
know him smile and wait for the dawning 
of a fresh realization in the speaker. If 
anything, the loss of that sense has op- 
ened Robert Freiman, the artist, to the 
world of colors and forms. Their lan- 
guage is universal. Yet Freiman speaks 


LANDSCAPES—Unfortunately, Freiman’s landscape 
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By FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


Arts where he received a first prize in 
1950 from the French Republic. His work 
is represented in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Boston Art Museum, the Con- 
necticut Museum at New Britain, the 
Kenneth Taylor Galleries at Nantucket, 
and Musee Municipal de St. Paul de Vence 
in France and in many private collections 
in this country and abroad. He is a 
member of the American Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

Robert Freiman has explored various 
media but his favorite form is mixed 
media, watercolor, acrylic, pen and ink. 
Although watercolors tend to be senti- 
mental, Freiman’s works are so vibrant, 
so virile that they never run this danger. 
Like their creator, they are utterly gen- 
erous, welcoming, all-embracing. Under 
a lyrical, tender surface, one feels at 
once the strong skeleton, the powerful 
muscles of a controlled form. Freiman’s 
wonderful freedom has been won inch 
by inch. His joie de vivre is the result 
of an existential choice. He has opted 


Robert Freiman—Self-portrait in pencil. 


two tongues and reads lips in both French for hope, for yea saying. In the New 
and English. He is an American who York Journa!-American, Charles Van 
spends half of his year in France, at Rensselaer wrote: “Bob... has absolute 
Saint-Paul de Vence. Saint-Paul and Nan- color communication... He’s not ‘Op,’ 


tucket are his two worlds. 

In the summer of 1938, a young man 
of 21 arrived on the island of Nantucket 
to paint and study with the famous artist 
Frank Chase. Ever since Robert Freiman 
has been spending summers here. In the 
fall he returns to New York where he 
keeps a small apartment. Soon after 
Christmas he leaves for France where 
he loves to paint on the Riviera. His 
studies also took him from one continent S 
to another. In New York he trained at & 
the Art Students’ League and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. At Fontaine- 
bleau he attended the Ecole des Beaux- 


he’s not ‘Pop,’ he just paints beautifully.” 

Freiman’s deafness has kept him away 
from tne ‘‘art scene’ and its decadent 
falsities. He listens only to his inner 
voice, and that one never rings a false 
note. One can detect, of course, a marked 
influence of the French Impressionists, but 

,after you have made this remark you 

must admit that Freiman has developed 
_ his personal vocabulary. 

L. Nordstrom writes in Art News (Jan- 
uary 1970): ‘His colors are strong, act- 
ing both as tonality and as movement in 
space.”’ Had Marcel Proust lived to be 
100, which he would have been this July 


paintings do not reproduce well in black and white—in fact it is an injustice to run them above 
as the color work is indescribably beautiful! 
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Prince Doan Thai of Laos, crayon and wash. 


1971, he would have doubtlessly recog- 
nized in Robert Freiman the figure of 
the artist he created in his novel, Elstir. 
Like Elstir who paints in Normandy, 
Freiman loves above all to represent an 
intimate interfusion of earth and water, 
ships which seem to float amid houses, 
land that juts out into the sea. Nice, 
Saint-Tropez, the port of Cannes, Nan- 
tucket afford the exploration of this 
theme. In both his worlds Freiman paints 
the mingling of two elements. But he is 
also a portrait painter and an extra- 
ordinary re-creator of flowers. 

At the Hemingway Gallery Fretman 
exhibited almost side by side the ane- 
mones of the Riviera with the Nantucket 
hydrangeas. Also side by side were the 
portraits of the lovely Marina of the Ma- 
rimekko boutique whose classical Greek 
beauty caught his eye and that of Nan- 
tucket’s patrician and highly private pro- 
fessor George Wood who lives in a house 
on India Street inhabited by his family 
for 150 years. The descendant of the 
great whaling captains, Professor Wood 
is a renowned scholar, a Dante expert, 
now retired from Dartmouth College 
where he taught for 35 years. Professor 
Wood also belongs to more than one 
world as did, according to those learned 
gentlemen, all the Nantuckers. If Robert 
Freiman has not traveled to the Far East 
as did the ancestors of the true Nan- 
tucketers, he has been true to the tra- 
dition of the island of which he is one 
of the greatest painters in that he feels 
the need to know diverse ways of life. 

Thumbing through his sketch books, one 
sees portraits of Queen Frederica of 
Greece, her son Constantine, the unfor- 
tunate king of that country, and his sis- 
ter the Princess Sophia. The royal fam- 
ily allowed itself to be sketched on the 
Ile de France. In Paris, sitting at the 
terrasse du Cafe des Deux Maggots, the 
birthplace of Existentialism, Freiman 
sketched the sculptor Zadkine who ac- 
knowledged the likeness by writing: “‘Ceci 
est mon portrait. C’est pourquoi il est 
tres beau.” Likewise James Baldwin, 
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Tennessee Williams, James Joyce and his 
wife Gloria. The American expatriate 
novelist signs the portrait and _ states: 
“T think this hits us better than either of 
us knows.’’ In Saint-Paul Freiman has 
caught on paper the artist Georges Braque, 
the director Henri-Georges Clouzot, the 
poet Prevert and actor Peter Ustinov 
who quips under his likeness: “It’s very 
good. I hope it isn’t too flattering!” 

Although Robert Freiman belongs to 
two worlds he is truly a Nantucket artist. 
He is that because he is international in 
spirit. He sails forth as did the great 
captains, but he always returns to these 
shores, bringing back with him the treas- 
ures he has found abroad, shaping with 
his hands and mind the forms and colors 
of this beautiful island. 

His first one man show on Nantucket 
was at the Hemingway Galleries. Visitors 
can see his work at the ‘Cranberry 
Studio” on Nantucket’s Commercial 
Wharf. 

Not yet having met Freiman personally, 
Felix Kowalewski, the writer of this 
article, must resort to more interesting 
quotes to give the reader a still broader 
view of the artist and his work. Excerpts 
from a Paris press release of April 1962 
by Sherman Price re oils and watercolors 
by the contemporary American Impres- 
sionist Robert Freiman at the Galerie 
Marcel Bernheim: ‘‘Oils and watercolors 
inspired by Paris and the French Riviera 
... With most artists adrift in a sea of 
non-objective obscurantism it is exciting 
to see the familiar world revitalized 
through the magic of Robert Freiman’s 
paintings. Totally deaf since birth, he 
sees with hungry eyes searching for ex- 
tra-visual understanding. A profound 
relish for what he sees obviously re- 
strains him from discarding essential 
form, even when moving into the realms 
of abstraction. Vivacious reds or brood- 
ing blues predominate in his sure-handed 
style that brings into harmony contrasts 
of the soft and the sharp, the essential 
and the trivial, the familiar and the 
little-expected ...” 

Freiman has found distinguished accept- 
ance as a portraitist, with commissions 


Rosemarie Lovit, portrait. 


Garconnet de St. Paul de Vence, crayon and wash. 


from many prominent people, including 
such motion picture luminaries as Shir- 
ley Booth, Simone Signoret, Anne Ban- 
croft, Dirk Bogarde, Marina Vlady and 
Georges-Henri Clouzot. 

Other quotes are here given as a 
grand finale for this article: Sanford 
Low, director of the New Britain Museum 
of American Art says—‘‘The work of Rob- 
ert Freiman has a fortunate birthright, 
traditionally strong and mature, but vital- 
ly alive to all that our twentieth century 
means. But above all, it has substance 
and a remarkable adaptability to the 
tastes of the discerning collector or to 
the average person hungering for a crea- 
tion that inspires and lives, and is al- 
ways good company in any environment.” 

Pierre Rouve, in the London Art News 
and Review, says: ‘Water colours have 
been all too long a toy for pictorially 
minded spinsters and spinsterish paint- 
ers... It is therefore refreshing to see 
them revitalized by the colourist wealth 
and virile handwriting of Robert Freiman 
probably the best American watercolorist 
since John Marin .. .’” 

Christine Gleiny, Paris, says: ‘“‘The art 
of Robert Freiman—reveals ideas sug- 
gestive of the presence of a strong per- 
sonality elevated from subtle graphism 
to heights of vibrant rhythm with a witty 
interplay between solidity and sophistica- 
tion. The tonal values, the massive 
strength, and the movement of a gesture 
thus find their expression intensified.’ 

Edward S. Shorter, Director, Columbus 
Museum of Arts and Crafts, states: “‘It 
is refreshing to see a young artist who 
is not only versatile but possesses a qual- 
ity of sincerity and technical ability as 
weil as having absorbed some of the spirit 
of the masters of the past. His portrait 
drawings recall the great French school 
of the late 18th century and his water- 
colors and oils, especially his impressions 
of the vanishing face of his native city, 
New York, are vigorous and yet sensitive. 
He understands the abstract but never lets 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The DA Interview... 


. . . Coordinated By Frank Bowe 


Melinda Chapel Interviews Rudolph Gawlik 


Reverend Rudolph Gawlik is the popular 
chaplain, counselor and Rock Gospel 
leader whose innovative approaches to 
religion in deaf education have affected 
thousands of deaf people and their fam- 
ilies. 


he was a member of the Holy Cross 
Fathers, Rev. Gawlik came to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to study theology. In 1967, he 
was ordained a priest. A recipient two 
vears later of a master’s degree in re- 
ligious education, he has become a central 
figure at Gallaudet College and through- 


I asked Melinda Chapel, an English 
major at Gallaudet who graduated in 1969 
from the Indiana School for the Deaf, to 
interview Rev. Gawlik. Melinda has dis- 
tinguished herself for her leadership abili- 
ties with the Junior NAD and at Gallaudet. 
After a ‘‘very enjoyable’ interview, Me- 


out the nation. 


ae 


A 19€3 graduate of Notre Dame, where 


Melinda Chapel, Gallaudet College senior and the Rev. 
Rudolph Gawlik, Catholic chaplain on Kendall Green. 


CHAPEL: What were your first reactions to deafness, deaf 
people, our language and tives? How did you become inter- 
ested in the deaf? 


GAWLIK: There is no deafness in my family and I had never 
met a deaf person until about 1961 in college. A good friend 
of mine went to Texas for some experience working in a 
parish and while he was there he visited the Texas School 
for the Deaf and began to mix with the students there. He 
brought “‘sign language’ back to our seminary and asked if 
anyone was interested in learning it. I found sign language 
fascinating, probably because I am interested in languages 
and had a good background in college. I started to learn 
from a book and began to meet some of the deaf in the South 
Bend, Indiana, area. The more deaf people I met the more 
I became interested until I found myself here in Washington 
and began to teach religion at Kendall School. That was in 
1963 and ever since then I’ve become more and more involved! 


CHAPEL: What do you feel has helped your ability to sign be 
so good? 

GAWLIK: Like any language, the more you use it the better 
you get. I’ve been fortunate to be in the large deaf com- 
munity here at Gallaudet and that gives me plenty of ex- 
posure and practice. I suppose also that my interest in signs 
as a language, its beauty, its poetry has led me to watch 
and watch and watch, always trying to catch a new sign or 
a new way of saying something. I have many deaf friends 
to thank also; they have taught me how to sign by being my 
models and by being willing to talk about signs. Signs are 
my hobby and I keep trying to learn more and more about 
them to be able to communicate as well as I can with deaf 
people. Getting involved in singing in signs and also doing 
a lot of interpreting have also helped. 


CHAPEL: How did you become interested in ministry at Gal- 
laudet? 
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linda filed this report.—Frank Bowe. 


GAWLIK: While studying theology here in Washington, I had 
some field work as part of my preparation for the priesthood. 
I used to come over to Gallaudet by bus three or four times 
a week. Father Harry Stocks, who is now a missionary in 
South India and is doing some work with deaf children there, 
and I used to spend a lot of time talking with the students and 
working with the Newman Club at Gallaudet. I think that 
helped me to see some of the needs of Gallaudet students in 
the area of faith and religion. Also, I saw that the years 
at Gallaudet would be the last time for some of the students 
to have such close contact with a priest and be able to sit 
and talk about religion and life. Wanting to help the faith of 
Gallaudet students to grow and wanting them to become 
leaders in faith first challenged my ministry at Gallaudet. 
Now, of course, I see so much potential for a ministry at 
Gallaudet, since so many new programs have begun and 
since Gallaudet has grown so much. 


CHAPEL: 
students? 


GAWLIK: That’s a hard question. Religion is a big word. 
I do some teaching, some explaining of the teachings of the 
church. But there is also a lot of counseling, interpreting, a 
lot of “being of service’ to the Gallaudet community that I 
feel also can be called “‘religion.’”” I mean that religion is 
not just knowledge but much more a way of living. As a 
good friend of mine said, a person can know the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill’? and still be very dangerous to have 
around! It’s not the killing that counts. Recently I’ve come 
to think that religion is involved very much in how a person 
treats people, how they use their money, what they do with 
their time, how they see the relationship between people 
and things. 

As far as method is concerned, it seems to me that religion 
has been too verbal .. . too much words, words, memorizing 
and copying. The non-verbal approaches appeal to me: 
ritual, movement, singing, appealing to the imagination and 
the will. Of course, words are used and are important, but 
the emphasis is different. On the college campus, both are 
extremely important because the student is expected to be 
able to think and handle the ideas of religion; then it is im- 
portant to translate these ideas into some real values that 
infiuence the way a person lives. 


CHAPEL: Do you find any difference in teaching religion to 
deaf students from that of hearing students? 


GAWLIK: People are people. They live, grow, love, make 
mistakes, forgive and are forgiven, etc. Deaf persons some- 
times find it hard to be current and up to date with the 
latest news or latest issue and that sometimes alters my 
own approaches to teaching. But I think the main difference 
comes in the demand for good communication skills and 
good person-to-person communication. 


What are your ideas on teaching religion to the 


CHAPEL: Last year, | noticed that you had several gatherings 
for interested students who plan to get married. What was 
the purpose of ihese gatherings? 


GAWLIK: As you well know, marriages seem to be more and 
more fragile these days and the divorce rates are climbing. 
The problems are complex but they involve the whole notion 
of permanent commitments and what kind of maturity it 
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takes to make the decision to get married. Pastor Pokorny 
often says that perhaps it should be more difficult for persons 
to get married in order to foster a better preparation for 
the decision to marry. For this reason, we try to have a 
““Pre-Marriage Counseling Grcup’ for engaged couples, in 
which we try to discuss some of the issues and problems, 
goals and dynamics of marriage and family. We would like 
to have two such groups a year, one in the spring and one in 
the fall. 


CHAPEL: 
purpose? 
GAWLIK: Ah, now you’re on a favorite topic . 
me started or I will talk forever about this. I won’t try to 
go into the whole history of Rock Gospel. Let me just say 
that Dan Pokorny called me up one day and asked if I would 
work with him on a program of rock and folk music in sign 
language on stage. I must admit at the time I thought he 
was crazy! But I said, “Yes.” We put together a concert 
of folk and religious music in December of 1969 and with 
fear and trembling walked out on stage signing to music. 
Well, the response has been great. This is something of 
what I mean by a different approach to communicating a 
religious message. We sign, we sing, we laugh, we try to 
involve the audience in a total experience of being joyful 
together, of thinking about war or peace together; we sing a 
prayer together; we sing ‘‘We Shall Overcome” together. So 
many have told us that this is a “‘religious’’ experience. In 
a hall, or in an auditorium, we kind of create a “church,” a 
“gathering” of people sharing a common feeling or message. 
Recently we have had the great joy of having a band called 
the ‘Sons of Thunder’ play the music and sing for us. They 
are a professional group who devote their full-time to evan- 
gelical concerts; it’s their form of ministry. 


CHAPEL: Does the band group do any other performances 
besides the Rock Gospel? 


GAWLIK: Yes, they do have many other concerts on college 
campuses across the eastern United States. We have been 
developing our relationship with the Sons and join with them 
on their tours. We had a joint tour with them last summer: 
July 14—Kansas City; July 15—St. Louis; July 16—Mem- 
phis; July 17—Birmingham, Alabama. 


CHAPEL: What is the Mark VII House? What is the purpose 
behind it? 

GAWLIK: ‘Mark VII” is a kind of dream, for a group of peo- 
ple who are interested in faith and the deaf. The name comes 
from the New Testament account of the healing of a deaf 
man by Jesus—the Scripture reference is Mark 7:31-37. A 
group of us in Washington have been trying to form an in- 
terfaith action and sharing group that will be involved in 
ministry to the deaf. We used a rented house for a while 
as a focal point for our efforts and called it ‘Mark VII 
House.”’ We had meetings to plan religion classes, meetings 
to work on Rock Gospel shows, social gatherings, discussions, 
gatherings for deaf teens and young adults in the D.C. area. 
The idea is still there and we hope we can develop it. 


CHAPEL: What is the purpose of the Newman Club? 


GAWLIK: The Newman Club was established by a group of 
Catholic students on campus in 1948. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of the Catholic students. Recently 
the name was changed to the Newman Community and the 
purpose is to establish a spirit of friendship and sharing with 
Catholic students but also with students of all faiths. 


CHAPEL: Besides working for the college’s chaplains’ de- 
partment, what are the other activities that you participate 
in, either on or off campus? 


GAWLIK: Opportunities have come to me to participate ac- 
tively in the Kendall Green community. I’ve taught some 
classes in sign language to graduate students preparing to 
be teachers of the deaf; and I was a part-time instructor at 
Kendall School in social studies and language arts, and pres- 
ently I am working part-time as a school counselor at Kendall 
School trying to help develop a counseling and activity pro- 
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When was the Rock Gospel formed? What is its 
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“The experience of ‘sign-singing’ ... has been the 
greatest thrill of my ministry.” 


gram for the students. On the national scene, I’ve been 
working in religious education workshops to help train teach- 
ers of religion to teach deaf children. During the past three 
years, I’ve worked on the staff of a special ‘‘Leadership- 
Cursillo Week’’ for Catholic adult deaf persons. This is an 
attempt to involve some deaf lay persons in ministry and 
church work as well as simply develop their faith at the 
adult level. 

Also, with the help of the Chaplain’s Office at Gallaudet, 
there is hope of establishing some kind of training program 
for ministry to the deaf, both clergy and lay, deaf and hearing. 


CHAPEL: What is your greatest experience working with the 
deaf? 


GAWLIK: At this time in my life, that’s easy to answer. It is 
certainly the experience of ‘“‘Rock Gospel-ing’’ with an audi- 
ence of deaf and hearing people. The experience of “‘sign- 
singing” with deaf and hearing people together has been the 
greatest thrill of my ministry. 


CHAPEL: Why do you find it so interesting to be among the 
deaf and work with them? 


GAWLIK: Sign language communication and interpreting are 
certainly fascinating to me, but let me go deeper. I find 
that through signs so much of a person is communicated, 
there is so much expressed, so much feeling. And I feel 
that being with the deaf and trying to serve the deaf in 
many different ways, I myself have grown and profited so 
much. I hope that is not a selfish reason . . . because I see 
it as a growing together. 


CHAPEL: Thank you, Rev. Gawlik. 


Effective January 1, 1974, rates for adver- 
tising in the Church Directory and in the 
Club Directory will be $10.00 per year (11 


issues) per column inch. Ten lines can be 


used at the above rate. 
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Education Of Deaf Children In Russia 


By FRANK B. WITHROW, Executive Secretary 


National Advisory Commiitee on the Handicapped 


In the late 1950s Russia began an ex- 
periment in educating young deaf chil- 
dren. Their experimental method used 
fingerspelling synchronized with speech. 
The unique aspect of this experiment was 
that this method was used with preschool 
infant education. The concept was to 
provide a total array of visual, auditory 
and speech patterns to the young child 
and to gradually reduce the pattern un- 
til it was possible for the deaf child to 
understand speech cues by lipreading, 
auditory signals or fingerspelling alone. 
As the student grew older he would be 
expected to depend more and more upon 
lipreading and speech rather than finger- 
spelling for his communication skills. He 
would retain the fingerspelling capabilities 
for new vocabularies or new concepts 
that were difficult to understand, but as 
soon as he became familiar with the new 
concept he would use primarily speech 
and lipreading and auditory signals to 
understand the message. 

This of course is not a new concept—it 
was used by early Spanish educators of 
the ceaf as an adjunct to helping the deaf 
child in speech development. The finger 
configuration was conceived of as being 
an aid to speech phonemes. 

The Rochester Method of education 
where fingerspelling and speech are simul- 
taneously used was based upon the same 
concepts, i.e., that fingerspelling would 
enhance the speech and consequently in- 
crease the language output of the deaf 
child. The finger configuration is a more 
discrete and visible sign than the visible 
lip movements. 

Early in the 1960s educators of the deaf 
in the United States began to record their 
observations of the Russian experiment. 
Many of these professionals were excited 
with what they saw and it stimulated a 
new interest in simultaneous communica- 
tion methods in this country. It was the 
forerunner of the development of total 
communication systems for the deaf in 
the United States. One of the earliest 
American visitors of the Soviet Union 
from the field of education of the deaf 
was Dr. Boris V. Morkovin. Dr. Mor- 
kovin, a native Russian, had an _ ad- 
vantage over other visitors to the 
Soviet Union in that he was conver- 
sant in the Russian language. Conse- 
quently, his observations of the success- 
ful language development of young Rus- 
sian preschoolers using fingerspelling and 
speech as a means of communication 
may be more reliable than other visitors. 
Dr. Morkovin’s observations were im- 
portant in this country for two reasons: 
1) Dr. Morkovin’s career had been spent 
within the “‘oral camp’ of education of 
the deaf; 2) he was an excellent phoneti- 
cian and a leader in the development of 
speech in deaf infants and children. In 
private conversations with this writer, 
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Dr. Morkovin expressed his enthusiasm 
for the excellent teaching that he saw in 
the Russian programs. He found young 
Russian children able to learn fingerspell- 
ing and to synchronize it with their speech 
deve.opment. He found that in effect the 
hand sign for the speech letter was used 
as a tool to correct speech. In the early 
stages of the program the finger config- 
uration for the letters of the Cyrillic al- 
phabet were used in place of print. In 
the early language development of Rus- 
sian youngsters using this system the 
visual language was composed of the 
finger configuration representing the let- 
ter of the alphabet matched with the 
visual lip movement for the phoneme of 
speech. Both visual movement of the 
lips and the visual configuration of the 
hand symbol were synchronized with audi- 
tory training. A synergy was formed be- 
tween the lip movement, the finger con- 
figuration and the residual hearing of the 
infant. 

It is important in this discussion to 
realize the differences between the Rus- 
sian and English languages and _ their 
printed formats. The Russian language 
is characterized by six cases as opposed 
to the four cases in English. In addition 
the Russian language has masculinity and 
femininity in its various constructions. 
But more significant than the structure 
of the language is the relationship of 
Russian speech phonemes to the printed 
word. There is a very close agreement 
between phoneme and grapheme in Rus- 
sian. In addition, in the 1920s when the 
nation was interested in increasing the 
literacy rate among its people, changes 
were made in the graphemic system to 
facilitate the teaching of reading. This 
reduces much of the confusion in learning 
to read the language. Along with the 
process of regularizing the spoken lan- 
guage, irregular spellings were also elim- 
inated. The Cyrillic alphabet has 33 char- 
acters which are consistently used in 
spelling as opposed to English spelling 
using the Roman alphabet. Consequently, 
an examination of early readers used in 
the Russian school systems indicate vo- 
cabularies of 1500 to 2000 words in begin- 
ning reading materials as compared to 
360 to 400 words! in American readers. 
This is based upon the assumption that 
if the child can say it, he can read it. 
The vocabulary and language structure 
used in the early textbooks closely par- 
allels the spoken language experience of 
the average Russian child. In searching 
the Russian literature on reading, one 
is impressed with the fact that there are 
few articles on reading problems. 

There are some papers on organic read- 
ing problems which involve sensory-neural 


1) Staaffer, Russell G., The Language-Experience 
Approach to the Teaching of Reading, Harper & 
Row Publishers, N.Y. 1970 


losses and other problems clearly trace- 
able to a medical abnormality. The gen- 
eral reading problems as expressed in 
most of the educational literature of 
America simply do not appear in Rus- 
sian materials. 

Contrasted with the high phoneme- 
grapheme correspondence of the Russian 
language American English is full of ex- 
amples of low phoneme-grapheme cor- 
respondence. 

There are 298 combinations of the 26 
letters of the Roman alphabet which rep- 
resent the 42 phonemes of English. Even 
with this massive restructuring and com- 
bination of the letters into 298 different 
combinations, 7% of English spelling has 
littie or no relation to spoken language. 
It is at the morpheme level that English 
develops one-to-one relation between print 
and spoken values. 

Because of the high correspondence be- 


tween phoneme and grapheme, finger- 
spelling in Russia is close to ‘‘cued 
speech” in the United States. ‘“‘Cued 


speech’’ in this context is the system de- 
veloped by Dr. Orin Cornett which uses 
finger configurations and hand _ positions 
to supplement lip movements and_ lip 
configurations in such a way that the 
various combinations correspond one-to- 
one with phonemes and/or syllables of 
spoken language. Thus, the cues conveyed 
by the lips and the hands in combination 
are closely related to phonetic values and 
are self-reinforcing. In addition they 
make a synergistic bond which reinforces 
residual hearing, lip movements, finger 
configurations and print. Such a system 
lends itself readily to a reduced stimula- 
tion for a desired single response. There- 
fore in the Russian system, the printed 
letter, the finger configuration for the 
phoneme and whatever portion of the 
phoneme is picked up by residual hearing, 
all elicit consistent and appropriate re- 
sponses. Also the close phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence in Russian means that the 
finger movements parallel the speech 
movements in a complementary manner. 
There’s not as much ‘‘noise’’ in Russian 
fingerspelling as in English, which has 
a number of extraneous letters which rep- 
resent phonemic values. In English the 
word ‘‘phone’’ has three phonetic values: 
f-o-n, but it has five letters: p-h-o-n-e. 
Consequently, someone fingerspelling in 
English must spell five letters for only 
three phonemic values. In Russian the 
word would simply be represented by 
three finger configurations or letters 
which represent the three phonemes of 
the word. This allows an increase in 
efficiency which allows the Russian finger- 
speller to spell at a rate which is closer 
to the normal speech rate than would be 
possible in English. In English the aver- 
age rate in conversation is 140 words 
per minute. 
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Fingerspelling seldom exceeds 80 to 90 
words per minute. This discrepancy be- 
tween 140 and 80 words per minute is a 
confusing factor in developing a true rela- 
tion between the finger configuration, the 
phoneme, the lip movement and the use 
of residual hearing. 


It seems logical that when one views 
the success of the Russian programs and 
the long history in this country of the use 
of the Rochester Method, one must con- 
sider the differences in the spelling of the 
two languages and the effect that this 
has on the deaf learner. Because of the 
inconsistency of the relation between the 
phoneme and the grapheme in English, 
cognitive dissonance may be established 
between the spoken phoneme, the finger 
configuration and the printed letter. The 
relation in English between the printed 
letter and the finger configuration is ob- 
viously a one-to-one relation. The rela- 
tion between the spoken phoneme and the 
finger configuration is inconsistent, how- 
ever, because neither the finger config- 
uration nor the printed letter, as it ap- 
pears in English, has a consistent rela- 
ticn to the spoken phoneme. 


In many instances there is confusion 
even as to the way that a letter is to be 
pronounced so that a single letter may 
represent not a single phoneme but in 
many instances multiple phonemes. For 
example a common letter such as ‘‘d’’ 
often has two phonetic values in English. 
It is pronounced as ‘‘d’’ and as ‘“‘t.’’ This 
is quite common in words ending in “‘d’”’ 
especially with past tense verbs. When 
“ed’’ is added to a verb to make the past 
tense it is pronounced as ‘‘d”’ if the pre- 
ceding consonant is voiced, and it is pro- 
nounced as ‘“‘t’’ if the preceding consonant 
is breathed. For example the phonetic 
value of “ed’’ in hopped is “‘t’’ and in 
bagged is ‘‘d.”’ 


The same rule applies for the final ‘‘s’’ 
when the preceding consonant is breath 
it is pronounced as “‘s,’’ when the pre- 
ceding consonant is voiced it is pro- 
nounced as “‘z.’’ These two examples of 
phonemic inconsistency with respect to 
spelling are simple examples of the 
phonetic problems in English. Consequent- 
ly, from learning theory we know that 
multiple stimuli used to elicit the same 
response tend to inhibit learning and 
muitiple responses elicited by a single 
stimuli also tended to interfere with the 
learning process. Therefore, the Roches- 
ter Method of America has a built-in vari- 
able which tends to confound the proba- 
bility of efficient learning. 


In English neither fingerspelling nor 
the printed word provide direct cues for 
speech. In the Russian experiment both 
the finger configuration andthe printed 
letter represent direct cues to the 
phonemic values of spoken Russian. The 
relation among the printed page, the 
fingerspelling and the spoken word are 
close and one could expect increased learn- 
ing of speech and languages as well as 
reading. 

Observations by visitors to Russia seem 
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to indicate that this in fact is the case. 
Conversely, after almost a century of 
work with the Rochester Method in Amer- 
ica, problems still arise with respect to 
the expectations and achievements of deaf 
children. Children who learn by the 
Rochester Method are somewhat better 
in fingerspelling and spelling than chil- 
dren who have used other methods of com- 
munication in their school experience. 


Total communication systems which are 
now being used by many educators may 
be able to enhance learning because they 
deal at a word or concept level rather 
than an individual symbol or phoneme 
level. The language of signs is ideographic 
by nature and relates closely to single 
words or simple phrases. There is a 
closer relation between the spoken word 
phrase and the signed word or phrase. My 
observations of children who are learning 
by the total communication route would 
indicate that the child first learns the 
signs, then associates it with the visual 
symbol on the lips and/or the residual 
hearing available to the child and then 
at a later time associates it with finger- 
spelling and with the print. The relation 
between the fingerspelling and print is 
quite comparable to the relation in gen- 
eral reading program for non-deaf chil- 
dren. Discrete letters making up a word 
are more likely to be a latter order of 
learning than the spoken word or the 
sign in introducing vocabulary. As in all 
education it is dangerous to generalize 
comments on methods and_ techniques 
since very little scientific information is 
available on what the common practice 
is of a given technique. While many teach- 
ers are advocates and practitioners of 
total communication observation leads one 
to conclude that some teachers use a ‘‘key 
word” approach, i.e., they may sign only 
one or two words in an entire sentence. 
Still others pay little attention to pro- 
moting the use of residual hearing. 


Conclusions 


When one looks at the Russian experi- 
ment using fingerspelling with deaf in- 
fants one must be aware of the differ- 
ences between the Russian language and 
its spelling and the English language and 
its spelling. Russian has a _ relatively 
close correspondence between phoneme 
and grapheme while English does not. 
Therefore, care must be taken when com- 
parisons of the results of the Russian ex- 
periment to similar programs in the 
United States are made. A closer com- 
parison of the Russian experiment and 
programs which used cued speech in the 
United States might be more logical and 
profitable since the hand and mouth cuing 
are similar to the finger configuration and 
speech as it is taught in the Russian sys- 
tem. Even in this comparison care must 
be taken to be aware that though the 
cuing relation is closer to the Russian 
system, there is still the problem of Eng- 
lish spelling which in cued speech for 
the deaf child has the same relation as 
the hearing child has in learning to read 
Engiish from spoken English. 

Because of these factors I would caution 


Robert Freiman 
(Continued from page 4) 


go of fundamental form. His mixed me- 
dium drawings of children are especially 
delightful. He avoids sentimentality but 
is in sympathy with his subject. In the 
midst of so much obscurantism in the art 
of today, it is indeed refreshing to see 
such direct and positive statements as is 
found in the work of ROBERT FREI- 
MAN.” 


Some 12 years ago Freiman met Picasso 
at St. Paul de Vence. Asked for an auto- 
graph, Picasso said he would sign it on 
Bob’s forehead. But Bob said ‘‘No, please, 
right on my shorts.’’ So, laughing, Picasso 
signed his name on the edge of a pair 
of white shorts Bob was wearing. After- 
wards Bob set them up on a blue back- 
ground in a gold frame and says “. . . it 
appears like the wings of a white dove 
in blue sky—that’s a symbol of peace!”’ 


Freiman’s work will be on view as the 
first of a projected series of one man 
shows at Gallaudet College in October. 
The students and staff and deaf of the 
area will be most fortunate and we West- 
erners most envious. 


A listing of museums and_ galleries 
where his work has been shown is here 
partially given: Art Students League of 
New York; National Academy of Design; 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Fontainebleau; 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts; New Britain 
Museum, Connecticut; Bruce Museum, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Museum of Santa 
Barbara, California; Museum of the City 
of New York; Columbia Museum of Art, 
South Carolina; Columbus Museum of 
Art, Georgia; Georgia Museum of Art, 
Athens, Georgia; Doll and Richard Gal- 
leries, Boston; Tilden and Thurber, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Art Association, 
Newport, Rhode Island; Kenneth Taylor 
Galleries, Nantucket; Hemingway Gal- 
leries, Nantucket; Bodley Gallery, New 
York; Roerich Gallery, New York; Marble 
Arch Gallery, New York; Caravan House 
Gallery, New York; Private Showing at 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Galerie Cardo 
Matignon, Paris; Galerie Marcel Bern- 
heim, Paris; Otley Arts Club, Yorkshire, 
England; English Speaking Union, Ox- 
ford, England; O’Hana Gallery, London; 
Price Gallery, New York; Musee Munici- 
pal de St. Paul de Vence. 


those who compare the Russian experi- 
ment with programs in English-speaking 
countries. English-speaking countries have 
great difficulty with the use of the Roman 
alphabet and phonemic values. The Rus- 
sian experiment has been valuable, it has 
charted new methods of communication 
in the education of the deaf child, but 
like many of the innovations in education 
it is not the promised land but a guide- 
post on the way to better education. 


The knowledge gained by these Russian 
experiments is useful when understood in 
terms of the nature of the Russian lan- 
guage. 
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Controversy Comedyized .. . 


Eastman's Sign Me Alice’ Huge Success 


A play of the deaf, for the deaf and by 
the deaf. Signs vs. signs! ‘‘You have to 
be deaf to understand.’’ What’s_ this? 
Nothing could be more appropriate to the 
Gallaudet stage than “Sign Me Alice’ 
which was presented by the Gallaudet 
College Theatre on April 6-7, 12, 13 and 
14, 1973. It was written and directed by 
Gilbert C. Eastman, the chairman of the 
Drama Department, a former member 
of the National Theatre of the Deaf and a 
member of Class 1957 at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. “Sign Me Alice’’ is a light comedy 
with an underlying message directed to 
those peopte in the world of the deaf con- 
cerned about the language of signs be it 
Signed English, American Sign Language, 
fingerspelling or CUED speech. The 
message is that these languages are hap- 
pening and tomorrow we could have a 
Deaf Babel. 

Although Eastman admits that he bor- 
rows lines from ‘‘Pygmalion’’ by George 
Bernard Shaw and ‘‘My Fair Lady’’ by 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, 
one still does have to be deaf to under- 
stand “Sign Me Alice.’’ This critic, be- 
ing deaf, understands just as well as 
most members in the audience do. This 
was the impact that befell the audience: 
they were able to identify or recall many 
true-to-life scenes which were displayed 
on the stage. For instance, the _ inter- 
preter busy interpreting with the inter- 
preter stern look on her face, the tough- 
looking guys at the hotel lobby during 
the convention, some hotel workers star- 
ing at flying hands, the differences in 
signs by which one user of a _ signing 
system could not understand another 


By ADELE SHUART 


user of a different signing system, and 
a most impressive and a very real scene 
in which some actors, portraying hearing 
people, busily moved their lips. The last 
one, which no one could understand, is 
very true to life for those of us who 
are deaf. 

As Eastman says, “We the deaf don’t 
fully live the parts because they portray 
the life of the hearing’; for the first 
time the hearing in the audience could 
understand the ‘‘deaf experience’ and 
must have been overwhelmed. 

This is the story of a girl usher whose 
signs were somewhat confusing and _ in- 
compzehensible to anyone except to her 
cose friends, and about the author of 
“Using Signed English’? (USE), Dr. Zeno, 
who was confident that he could make 
her learn USE and that he could thereby 
make a lady out of her and bring her 
to the convention ball to prove that no 
one would know that she was once an 
usher. The author of ‘‘North American 
Indian Sign Language,’ Dr. Ylvisaker, 
doubted that Zeno could do this, there- 
fore made a bet. This leads the girl, 
Alice Babel (Hedy Udkovich), to the 
apartment of Dr. Zeno (Steve Turner) 
asking for signing lessons so that she 
could fit into society. 

Steve Turner, who characterized Dr. 
Zeno well, is seen as a tragic figure who 
firmly believes in his theory of using 
signed English (USE) with a stoic atti- 
tude and loses out in the end to the 
world of human emotions. Turner dis- 
played both a fantastic memory of lines 
and talent in their use. 

Alice Babel, manifesting the character 


of a deaf person in a world of confusion, 
is trying to find her identity and thinks 
that by having lessons from a renowned 
author she will find her place in society. 
She is the representation of anyone who 
can see the confusion people can have 
when facing new signs and more new 
signs and who is told to do this or that 
and not given the chance to decide for 
himself. This is the message that East- 
man is trying to convey to the audience 
through Alice. Each one to his own taste! 

Hedy Udkovich, in her first starring 
role; as Alice did a superb job of de- 
ve.oping characterization of this confusion 
of identity. She was at first puzzled, then 
bewildezed, then disappointed, then angry 
and finally identified herself with the 
world of the deaf. Each emotion which 
Hedy displayed was clear and evocative. 

Mrs. Parham (Mary Ann Schoenberg) 
fitted admirably into the character of 
Zeno’s housekeeper. Her signs were cer- 
tainly unique! She had a good heart but 
just could not spell each letter clearly. 
One could not help but feel that one 
has known her at one time in one’s life- 
time. This is in contrast to her portrayal 
of Roxanne in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
presented in 1971, and which indicates 
that she is capable of adapting to many 
roles. 

Matt Searles as Dr. Ylvisaker, did a 
very good job as Dr. Zeno’s contrast, 
the one who accepts Alice as she is—un- 
like Dr. Zeno. He is the likable guy on 
the stage and does not change through- 
out the play. 

Also well played were Miss Maugham 
(Hila Lentz) and Mrs. Newton (Linda 


Left: Scott Kramer, one of the four friends of Alice (Hedy Udkovich), makes a demand on Alice with two other friends (Isaac 


Abenchuchan and Douglas Bahl) looking on. 
Kaplan). The lady on the left of First Lady is Miss Maugham (Ella Lantz), who serves as her interpreter. 


Right: Alice, all dressed up.in finery, being praised by the First Lady (Betsy-Freya 


In the rear, Miss 


Linda Hatrak portraying Mrs. Newton and Steve Turner as Dr. Zeno. At the right is Matt Searls. (Photo credits: Charles Shoup) 
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Mary Ann Schoenberg as Mrs. Parham looks stunned as Dr. Zeno makes a 


startling statement. Matt Searls as Dr. Yivisaker looks on. 


Hatrak). Lentz did a convincing job as 
an interpreter who has been interpreting 
for ‘25 years’? and who ‘‘knows the deaf.” 
As I said, one could not help but be re- 
minded of someone she or he may have 
encountered. Hatrak played a tragic fig- 
ure who typified the mother who believes 
she knows what is best for her deaf child 
but is not aware that this child is en- 
titled to his own decision when he be- 
comes a man. 


This man was portrayed by Mark New- 
ton (Robert McMahon) and was another 
who loved Alice as she was. Despite his 
exposure to different signing systems, 
he finally likes to use the signs that he 
is comfortable with, and he finds this 
same preference in Alice so this makes 
a world of their own. McMahon was 
excellent in this role. 

The friends of Alice, (Vito, Terry, 
Chuck and Pete) played by Isaac Aben- 
chuchan, Douglas Bahl, Scott Kramer 
and Alan Barwiolek, made a very im- 
pressionable group of boys who look differ- 
ent to the outsider because of their wild 
signs. It is not the language that they 
use—it is their social strata that’ made 
them different. They could not reach 
others because of their language limita- 
tions. and, after Alice’s USE lessons, she 
didn’t feel comfortable using their lan- 
guage any longer. Where does Alice go 
from there after her signing lessons? 
People who have not seen signs or sign 
language see the type of person Alice’s 
friends represented, and they then stereo- 
type all deaf this way. 

All in all, the acting, as well as the 
blocking and unity, was superb. The cos- 
tumes and the color scheme were ex- 
cellent. Lastly, the setting was something 
to marvel at. The sets, which were lifted 
to the ceiling before each scene, were 
designed ingeniously by Jeff Grandel, the 
technical director of the Drama Depart- 
ment. 

The portions of ‘““You Have to be Deaf 
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to Understand’”’ were used by permission 
of the author, Willard Madsen. 


Now the readers for the play, this critic 
understands, were following the exact 
cadence of the actors’ signs. The em- 
phasis on the suffixes such as ‘‘—tion,”’ 
“_ly’? “ment” and such were not 
pleasant to the ears, I understand, but 
that was what the eyes of the deaf saw 
on the stage. There were no words 
spoken when the ‘‘hearing’’ characters 
walked on but this was true-to-life for 
the deaf people in the audience. The 
readers were Dennis Cokely, Nancy Gran- 
del, Lewis Jacobs and Jo Tracy with 
George Detmold directing. 


The most exciting part was the meet- 
ing of Alice and the First Lady (Betsy- 
Freya Kaplan). This meeting was the 
climax of Dr. Zeno’s experiment, but ac- 
tually not the climax of the play, for the 
climax took place later when Alice, after 
realizing that she was being used found 
her identity after walking through the 
night. 


This brings together the two charac- 
ters, Mark and Alice, who were confused 
in the beginning and are now no longer 
confused. The idea of two characters 
coming together at the end was a ro- 
mantic touch. Now let us not be misled 
by the whole thing. The real protagonists 
are those who want to retain the natural 
language of the deaf and the antagonists 
are the ones who want to change it. 


To sum it all up, the honor goes to 
Gilbert C. Eastman. The deaf say, “Thank 
you, Gil.”’ 


BEEN TO THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST? 


if you have, make plans to go again. 
If you haven‘t look forward to the 43rd 
Biennial Convention of the NAD, Se- 
attle, Washington, June 30-July 6, 1974. 


NYU Seminar Probes Impact 
Of Legislation On Deaf Community 


How does legislation affect deaf people? 
How can deaf people affect legislation? 
A unique “Seminar of Deaf Community 
Development: Impact of Federal, State 
and Local Legislation’’ held September 
28-30, 1973, at the Gramercy Park Hotel 
in New York City, brought together ap- 
proximately 50 leaders of the deaf com- 
munity to consider these important ques- 
tions. 


Sponsored by New York University’s 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
through a grant from Region II of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, the 
seminar was attended by representatives 
of Connecticut, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Following presentation of several highly 
stimulating papers on Federal, state and 
local legislation, participants met in small 
group sessions to consider legislative areas 
important to deaf people in their state. 
Among the topics chosen by the groups 
for discussion were: impact of revenue 
sharing, establishment of a permanent 
state commission on deafness, legal rights 
of deaf persons and improved educational 
opportunities. 


Dr. Glenn T. Lloyd, Associate Director 
of the Deafness Center, served as chair- 
man for the seminar. The keynote ad- 
dress was given by the Honorable Elmer 
W. Smith, Region II SRS Commissioner. 
Majer papers on legislation were con- 
tributed by Joseph Owens, Executive Di- 
rector of the Council of State Administra- 
tors of Vocational Rehabilitation; Jule 
Sugarman, Administrator of the New York 
City Human Resources Administration; 
Irvin Schloss, coordinator of governmental 
relations at the American Foundation for 
the Blind; Norman Silver, Administrator, 
Vocational Division of Oregon; Dr. Boyce 
R. Williams, Director of the Office of 
Deafness and Communicative Disorders, 
and Henry Warner, Assistant Regional 
Representative, SRS Region IV. 


Further legislative discussion and com- 
ment were presented by Craig Mills, Di- 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Florida; Mrs. Patria Forsythe, profes- 
sional staff member, Senate Subcommittee 
on the Handicapped; John R. Fargher of 
the National Rehabilitation Association, 
Washington, D.C.; Frank Carroll, New 
York State Assemblyman; Michael Chat- 
off, a New York City lawyer; and Al 
Wolfson of the Human Resources Admin- 


istration. 


Tentative guidelines for active involve- 
ment of varicus levels of the deaf com- 
munity were developed and discussed. A 
detailed report is in process and will be 
available soon. For copies, write to: 


Dr. Glenn T. Lloyd, Associate Director 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
80 Washington Square East 
New York, New York 10003 
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California Panels List Specifics ... 


Deaf Teachers Of The Deaf Hold Conference 


Californians have a tendency for initiat- 
ing daring new programs and ideas. And 
they did it again on May 19, 1973, when 
the Center on Deafness at California State 
University in Northridge sponsored the 
first Conference of Deaf Teachers of 
the Deaf. 

The Conference was planned by a com- 
mittee of five: Barbara Boyd and David 
Peterson, representing the National Lead- 
ership Training Program; Herbert Lar- 
son, coordinator of the Southeast Los 
Angeles County (SELACO) program in 
Downey; Kathy Holland, deaf teacher at 
the Southwest School for the Hearing Im- 
paired in Lawndale; and Elodie Wuka- 
dinovich, deaf teacher from the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside. 

Dr. Ray L. Jones, director of the NLTP 
and the Center on Deafness, and Julius 
C. Spizzirri, representing the California 
State Department of Education, served 
as advisors and consultants. 

The basic objective of the conference 
was to bring together deaf teachers so 
that they might identify and discuss areas 
of common interests and concerns and 
exp'ore ways of working together to 
further common goals. 

A total of 108 participants registered for 
the one-day meeting. The morning pro- 
gram was devoted to panel presentations. 
In the afternoon participants broke up 
into small groups to discuss various con- 
cerns brought out by the panelists and 
identified by the committee. Summaries 
of each group work session and the con- 
ference in general culminated the day’s 
activities. 


Herbert Larson was the moderator of 
the first panel, ‘“‘What Does the Com- 
munity Expect of the Deaf Teachers?” 


Mrs. Shirley Lee, one of two panelists 
representing parents, explained that she 
would like the deaf teacher to be a 
whole person, aware of the beauty in 
people and nature, happy with himself, 
creative and curious. The deaf teacher 
must be educationally qualified, yet should 
never stop wanting to become better. To- 
gether parents and teachers can help 
deaf children to grow strong, to be happy 
and to find surprising joy in life. 

It was the feeling of John Snapp, the 
second parent on the panel, that the hear- 
ing world is colossally ignorant about 
deafness and must be provided with the 
proper information which corrects the 
poor image of the deaf. He called upon 
the deaf teachers to be as_ professional 
as possible, believing that the challenge 
of professionalism is the best advice that 
can be given deaf teachers in their quest 
for acceptance by the public. 


Kyle Workman and Marcella Meyer rep- 
resented the deaf community. ~ They 
brought out the fact that deaf teachers 
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By BARBARA BOYD 


need to be more involved in the local 
affairs of both hearing and deaf people. 
Mr. Workman a!so emphasized the role 
that deaf teachers play in influencing the 
character development of deaf children. 
Hopefuliy, deaf teachers will serve as 
mode!s of the deaf community so that 
their students may learn from them. 


The fifth panelist, Ellery Adams, rep- 
resented the office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools. Rather 
than discuss his personal expectations of 
the deaf teacher, he explained the ex- 
pectations of his office in hiring the deaf 
person. Applications for teaching posi- 
tions make no reference to handicap be- 
cause the office feels that requirements 
should be based on competencies. They 
look for the same qualities in deaf teach- 
ers that they look for in hearing teach- 
ers—a high quality liberal education and 
technical training, flexibility, objectivity 
and commitment to total communication. 


Mrs. Wukadinovich moderated the sec- 
ond panel, assigned to discuss ‘“‘What the 
Deaf Teachers Expect from the Com- 
munity.’ The panel consisted of five deaf 
teachers of the deaf: Larry Newman, 
Linda Raymond, Pamela Rich, Kenneth 
Trigueira and Deanne Wells. 


The panel identified the primary prob- 
lem as a need for better public relations. 
The best way to improve relations with 
the community is to get involved, to let 
them know that deaf individuals are peo- 
ple, too. The panelists agreed that the 
deaf teachers themselves will have to 


Fleanna Snapp makes a point in one of 
the 10 group work sessions at the Confer- 


ence of Deaf Teachers of the Deaf. Her 
husband, John, looks on,.. apparently 
amused with the discussion. The Snapps 


are parents of a five-year-old deaf child. 


take the initiative in improving relations 
with the community. 

Miss Wells was particularly concerned 
that many parents do not know where 
they can go to meet deaf individuals. 
Even if they did, they would not know 
hew to communicate since so few of 
them know the language of signs. Par- 
ents must be educated about the needs 
and capabilities of the deaf, and they 
must become more involved than they 
presently are. 

Mr. Trigueira spoke of the problems 
encountered by deaf individuals attempt- 
ing to integrate into civic functions. All 
too often they are greeted with blank 
looks and antagonism; communication is 
important, but it is very frustrating not 
to be understcod and more so not to 
understand. 

The fact that the community has not 
completely accepted the differences be- 
tween those who are hard of hearing and 
those who are deaf was mentioned by 
Miss Rich. Much more understanding 
and concern is needed. 

As a teacher, Mr. Newman expects 
feedback from deaf adults in regard to 
how they are doing, in terms of where 
their schooling has helped or failed them 
and in what ways schools can do a better 
job. He would appreciate feedback from 
rehabilitation personnel as to the prob- 
lems faced by graduating students in ad- 
justing to life outside the classroom. There 
is very little new. This can help teachers 
to help future graduates. 

Mr. Newman expects the hearing com- 
munity, via their churches, newspapers, 
organizations and business establishments, 
to open up channels of communication 
with deaf teachers, giving them an op- 
portunity to show themselves in a_ posi- 
tive light. 

Miss Raymond summed up the panel 
presentation well by stating that deaf- 
ness cannot be seen, and deaf people 
cannot be isolated from the hearing com- 
munity. It is up to them to meet the 
community at least halfway. 

“What the Teacher Trainer Expects of 
the Deaf Trainee’? was the topic of the 
third panel moderated by Kathy Holland. 

Representing the teacher training pro- 
grams were Patricia Simmons, California 
State University, Los Angeles; Karen 
Jensen, California State University, Fres- 
no; James McPherson, California State 
University, San Jose; and Larry Fleisch- 
er and June Newkirk, California State 
University, Northridge. 

The fact that deaf students do not 
have supportive services at California 
State, Los Angeles, concerns Dr. Sim- 
mons. She feels that the deaf trainees 
should have the benefit of whatever serv- 
ices they might need: interpreters, note- 
takers or tutors. As programs move to- 
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Marcella Meyer, Mrs. Herb Larson and Florian Caliguiri. 


DISCUSSIONS—Left: ‘‘Deaf Teachers as Community Leaders” was the topic. Participants pictured include Kyle Workman, Mrs. 
Right: Herb Larson is shown moderating ‘‘What Does the Community 


Expect of the Deaf Teacher?’” Members of the panel, left to right: Mrs. Shirley Lee, Kyle Workman, Ellery Adams, John Snapp 


and Mrs. Marcella Meyer. 


ward total communication, the deaf teach- 
ers must be prepared to consider the oral 
component as important as skills in man- 
ual communication. Dr. Simmons hopes 
also that the deaf community will resist 
emp!oyment notices stating “deaf only” 
equally as much as they now resist “‘hear- 
ing only’ notices. 

Miss Jensen would like to see the deaf 
teacher take more interest in his speech 
and speechreading skills so that he can 
use them with maximum effectiveness. 
Deaf teachers can often help children 
think they can improve in speech and 
speechreading, even though the teachers 
themselves have some weaknesses in 
those areas. Training programs are re- 
sponsible for helping students improve in 
any area of need, be it manual com- 
munication or speech or speechreading. 

Mr. Fleischer also stressed the same 
needs as Miss Jensen. In addition deaf 
trainees need to blend into society and 
to get involved in professional organi- 
zations, both those serving the deaf and 
other organizations such as the Council 
of Exceptional Children. Teacher train- 
ers should recognize that deaf trainees 
want equal treatment, and should look 
at a deaf person’s potential rather than 
his limitations. 

Dr. McPherson expects any deaf teacher 
he trains to be a good example of a 
deaf person. The most important thing 
that teachers give to children is them- 
selves and empathy and understanding 
is needed. Schools need outstanding deaf 
teachers who understand hearing people 
and realize that support for the deaf will 
come when the hearing and deaf both 
work together. 

Miss Newkirk mentioned the advantages 
of having deaf trainees in a teacher prep- 
aration program. Hearing people inte- 
grated in a training program understand 
better that the deaf can’t hear, as well 
as the differences between the congeni- 
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Barbara Robertson is the interpreter. 


tally and the adventitiously deaf. Miss 
Newkirk feels that if the deaf trainee is 
a model for the hearing trainee, the latter 
will recognize the potential, not the lim- 
itations, of the deaf students. 


Individual deaf teachers were given an 
opportunity to present their own ideas 
in the afternoon work sessions. Common 
problems and areas of agreement were 
identified and possible’ solutions  sug- 
gested as the deaf teachers met to dis- 
cuss their roles in all facets of education 
and the community. 


The topics especially for the day school 
teachers included ‘“‘The Deaf Teacher in 
a Preschool or an Elementary School,” 
“The Deaf Teacher and Auditory Train- 
ing’ and “Relationships with Hearing 
Teachers and the Isolation of Deaf 
Teachers in Day Schools.” 


Other topics of broader interest were 
“Deaf Teachers in Professional Organi- 
zations,’ “Deaf Teachers as Models and 
Community Leaders,’’ ‘‘Deaf Teachers and 
Their Relations with Parents” and ‘‘Quali- 
fications of Deaf Teachers.”’ 


In summarizing the conference, Herbert 
Larson pointed out that it is difficult to 
conceive a program for the deaf without 
having a deaf teacher in that program. 
More and more schools are opening their 
doors to deaf teachers, but deaf educators 
cannot become complacent. They have 
not reached their goal of convincing the 
world that there is definitely a need and 
a place for the deaf individual in the edu- 
cational field. Discrimination must not 
be allowed; the deaf individual should 
be given equal consideration for vacan- 
cies that occur in the teaching field. 


Deaf teachers are needed. They have 
empathy and that special quality which 
enables them to understand deafness, to 
communicate and to develop skills. They 
are needed so that parents and children 
can see deaf adults, their abilities and 


their success in overcoming their handi- 
cap. 

It is interesting to note that 80% of 
the general population have never know- 
ingly seen or had contact with a deaf 
person. Deaf teachers have a tremendous 
job ahead in selling their skills and 
competencies and in educating the public 
as to the kind of people they are. 

In addition there is the challenge of 
working alongside hearing teachers in 
teaching deaf children to read, write, 
think, reason and be responsible deaf 
persons. 

The Conference of Deaf Teachers of 
the Deaf is only a beginning. One out- 
growth of the meeting has been a written 
report of the conference published by the 
Center on Deafness at CSUN. Another 
is the formation of a steering committee 
to determine the direction deaf teachers 
wiil take in the future. 


Listen, world! Deaf teachers in Cali- 
fornia are going places. 


NTID Names Three Members 
To National Advisory Group 
The National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf (NTID) has named three new mem- 
bers to its National Advisory Group 
(NAG). Selected to serve were: Helen 
V. Gustafson, Kevin J. Nolan and John 

R,- Opel. 

Mrs. Gustafson is the owner of System 
Sciences Group, an independent consult- 
ing firm dealing mainly in instrument 
design and development. 

Kevin J. Nolan, an alumnus of NTID, 
is a teacher of consumer education and 
drama at the Maryland School for the 
Deaf in Frederick. 

John R. Opel is IBM senior vice presi- 
dent and group executive, Data Processing 
Product Group, and a director of IBM, 
who joined IBM in 1949 as a sales repre- 
sentative. 
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Lipreading Skill Misrepresented . . 


Watch Your Child: Telling It Like It Was 


By CAROL TIPTON 


Caro! Tipton sits next to the television camera while Maureen Collins copies her signs. 


In February 1972, a new television pro- 
gram, ‘‘Watch Your Child/The Me Too 
Show,” designed for preschoolers and 
their parents came on the air. A unique 
aspect of this program was that it fea- 
tured a language of signs interpreter in- 
serted into the upper right-hand corner 
of the screen. The idea of having an in- 
terpreter came to the producer of ‘‘Watch 
Your Child’? when she saw a lovely, young 
hearing impaired girl, Maureen Collins, 
appear on another television program, 
“Take a Giant Step,” in the fall of 1971. 
The producer was so impressed with 
Maureen, a 16-year-old high school stu- 
dent, that she asked her to join the ‘“‘Watch 
Your Child Show’’ as a regular feature. 
At first the producer only wanted to 
show Maureen’s hands as she signed the 
spoken dialogue, not realizing that the 
face and body are equally important in 
understanding manual communication. It 
was then decided that Maureen would sit 
in a chair facing a camera, which would 
shoot from the waist up. 

At this point many problems began to 
emerge. First, Maureen was hearing im- 
paired. Without a hearing aid, she could 
hear very little; with a hearing aid she 
could hear well enough to talk on the 
telephone, with difficulty. Therefore, she 
did not know what was being said if 
she looked directly into the camera. To 
remedy this, three things were attempted: 
1) She tried to lipread directly what var- 
ious speakers were saying. Because of 
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the distance involved and because she 
could not always get a clear view of the 
speaker’s face, this proved to be impos- 
sible. 2) A TV monitor was placed in 
front of her, to the side of the camera, 
the idea being that she could lipread from 
it. This proved to be equally impossible 
because the images were so small. Also 
the program featured hand puppets, who 
have no lips to read. Clearly, lipreading 
them would be a challenging task for any- 
one! 3) Then an easel was brought in 
with a script of the spoken dialogue on it. 
A production assistant would point to the 
words so Maureen could keep up with the 
dialogue. This also caused problems. The 
eesel had to be positioned rather low so 
that it would not be seen on camera. 
This meant that Maureen was_ looking 
down all the time. Several viewers wrote 
in asking if she was blind because they 
never saw her eyes. In addition, because 
she could not see the people doing the 
ta.king she had no idea how they were 
saying things, what emotions they were 
portraying, sc her face lacked expres- 
sion. She was not familiar with some 
of the words in the script, so she either 
left them out or guessed at their mean- 


ing. Also, never having received any 
formal training in manual communica- 
tion, she lacked sophistication in her 


signs, often using ‘““Brooklyn’”’ signs, which 
are not understood throughout the rest 
of the country. > 

By mid-March 1972, many complaints 


reached NBC. People of the oralist phi- 
losophy objected to the fact that the 
language of signs was being shown on 
television, especially on children’s tele- 
vision. People who welcomed signs on 
television objected to the quality of the 
signing. It was at this point that NBC 
contacted New York University’s Deaf- 
ness Research & Training Center and 
asked for assistance. Even though the 
Deafness Center opposed the idea of 
having a deaf person interpreting because 
a deaf person is not the most qualified 
for that particular job, they welcomed 
the idea of having the language of signs 
on a nationwide program five days a 
week. Because the Deafness Center is a 
publicly-supported agency, the director, 
Dr. Jerome Schein, felt that the service 
NBC requested was worth giving  be- 
cause of the broad impact it would have. 
With the approval of its board, the Deaf- 
ness Center became the Manual Com- 
munication Consultant to the National 
Broadcasting Company and I began work- 
ing with Maureen twice during the week 
and during taping sessions on weekends. 
During taping sessions, I sat next to the 
camera and signed everything that was 
said. Maureen would look at me (it 
looked like she was looking at the camera) 
and copy everything I signed (see pic- 
ture). Viewers soon noticed great im- 
provements in Maureen’s signs. To make 
it appear that Maureen was actually in- 
terpreting without any assistance, the 
teacher at the beginning of the show 
would say, ‘“‘Maureen is deaf, but she 
watches my lips very carefully and then 
uses signs in place of words to tell pec- 
ple who can’t hear what I’m _ saying.” 
So it looked as if Maureen was interpret- 
ing everything by lipreading. That was 
the situation: NBC allowed the language 
of signs to be shown on nationwide tele- 
vision five days a week while at the 
same time giving the impression that a 
deaf person was interpreting by lipread- 
ing everything that was spoken, includ- 
ing the puppets. 

Taking only the aspect of having the 
language of signs on television on a regu- 
iar basis, this was considered to be 
a major breakthrough by many people. 
Not only were many hearing impaired 
peop!e able to understand what was being 
said on television, something which hap- 
pens rayely, but also the hearing people 
watching the show were made aware of 
the existence of deaf people and some 
of their special communicative needs. 
Deafness and manual communication were 
presented in a very positive way. The 
deaf person using the language of signs 
was attractive to watch, and on many 
shows the teacher would ask Maureen 
the sign for a particular object. Maureen 
would show the sign, and the teacher 
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would do it, at the same time encouraging 
the children at home to do it, too. In 
quite a few letters received, children in- 
dicated that they learned many signs by 
watching the show and wished to learn 
more. Several older viewers, high school 
and college students, wrote in that be- 
cause of the show they had decided to 
become teachers of deaf children, or to 
enter other fields related to deafness. 
Other older viewers wrote in requesting 
information on deafness and manual com- 
munication. So the show did have tan- 
gible positive results in making the hear- 
ing population more aware of deafness 
and some of its implications. 


The show also had some_ negative 
effects in the inaccurate way it por- 
trayed a deaf person. First, it gave the 
impression that a deaf person can lip- 
read easily and fluently what another 
person is saying, and even lipread when 
there is no lip movement—as with’’the 
puppets! This impression was especially 
misleading to parents of deaf children. 
From watching the show they could set 
unrealistic expectations for their children. 
For example, during the time I consulted 
with NBC I was counseling a teenaged 
deaf girl who was in need of a foster 
home. After many frustrating attempts, 
the social worker and I were finally able 
to place this girl in a home. After the 
girl had been in the home for several 
days we went to visit her and talk with 
the family. The husband expressed great 
disappointment in the girl’s poor -lipread- 
ing ability, saying that he and his wife 
were not sure if they wanted to keep the 
girl because of her poor oral skills. He 
asked me, ‘‘Have you seen that girl Mau- 
reen on television? She can lipread every- 
thing.’”’ From watching the show he got 
the impression that all deaf people should 
be able to lipread perfectly. Fortunately, 
I was able to explain to him how Mav- 
reen managed to “‘lipread everything,” 
but I suspect that many parents and 
others had the same initial misconcep- 
tion he did. 


Second, hearing people were impressed 
to see how well Maureen ‘‘overcame her 
handicap.”’ In reality, however, she was 
not actually doing, nor was she able to 
do, what the show claimed she was do- 
ing, nor would any other deaf person, be- 
cause being able to hear was so crucial 
in interpreting that particular show. The 
reason given by the producer for having 
a deaf ‘interpreter’? was that Maureen, 
as a disabled person, was such an in- 
spiration to others. Another reason for 
having a deaf ‘interpreter’ was that 
“deaf children would identify with an- 
other deaf person.’’ There is some ele- 
ment of truth in that statement; how- 
ever, the identification would consist of 
deaf children wanting to be interpreters 
on TV just as Maureen was. Needless 
to say, this goal is an unrealistic one. 
Most deaf people with whom I spoke 
were angered at the claim that Maureen 
was lipreading everything. Most of these 
deaf people were very happy about hav- 
ing the language of signs on the air, but 
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were distressed over how it was done. 
They felt that a hearing person would 
have been best qualified for interpreting 
that show. 

By this I do not mean that deaf people 
are not and cannot serve as interpreters 
in some situations. In fact, the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf has a special 
certificate of competence designed espe- 
cially for deaf persons. This certificate 
is for reverse interpreting and translating 
only, i.e., transmitting signs into an oral 
or written representation in proper Eng- 
lish syntax. Many deaf persons can watch 
another deaf person sign and then render 
into oral or written English the content 
of the signed message. These interpreters 
have proven to be invaluable in many 
courtrooms or emergency medical situa- 
toins; however, there are very few, if 
any, deaf people who can go into a situa- 
tion cold and interpret everything which 
is being said by lipreading the speakers 
involved. 

Even though I personally disagreed 
strongly with the way NBC was employ- 
ing the manual communication skills of 
Maureen, I continued my involvement 
with two thoughts in mind: One, that 
I would help to improve the quality of 
signs on the air and, two, that initial 
cooperation with NBC, in spite of differ- 
ences in opinion, could lead to additional 
deafness-related programs in the future. 

After 150 programs, ‘“‘Watch Your Child”’ 
was discontinued on a regular basis be- 


Seventh Annual COSD Forum 
In Denver, April 7-10, 1974 


“Career Opportunities for Deaf Amer- 
icans’’ will be the theme of the seventh 
annual Council of Organizations of the 
Deaf Forum to be held at the Denver 
Hilton Hotel, April 7-10, 1974. Forum 
chairman is Robert R. Lauritsen, St. 
Paul Technical Vocational Institute, 235 
Marshall Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
59102. 


The basic registration fee will be $18.00 
before February 15, 1974, and $20.00 there- 
after. For registration and further in- 
formation, contact Mr. Lauritsen at the 
above address. 


cause of sponsorship difficulties. In some 
communities reruns are shown once a 
week but “Watch Your Child’”’ was a be- 
ginning. For one year, five days a week, 
half an hour a day, over stations located 
throughout the country, people were able 
to see signs on television. As a result, 
public interest in deafness and manual 
communication was aroused. People were 
made more aware of the existence of 
deaf people, and the language of signs 
was presented in a positive way. Deaf 
people were able to understand and there- 
fore enjoy a television program. Mis- 
takes were made, but from these mistakes 
we have learned much that can help in 
future programs featuring an interpreter. 
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Lawrence Newman .. . 


Educators Responsibility To Rehabilitation 
Of The Deaf Adult 


Twin Falls, Idaho, Tripod Workshop, September 28-29, 1973 


I am a deaf adult and an educator yet I wonder if I have 
any right to speak on rehabilitation. You see, my wife often 
feels I myself need some form of rehabilitation. I am tempted 
to blame my folks who never spanked me once in my life. 
Their forebearance was an astounding achievement because 
I was worse than Dennis the Menace. My exploits ranged 
from placing a thumbtack on my teacher’s chair and sitting 
on a three-tier wedding cake to leading a goat into the kitchen 
of my grandparents’ house and watching gleefully while it 
wreaked havoc on a table laden with food painstakingly pre- 
pared for a feast. 

Deafness has a thousand faces. It can verge from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. At a restaurant I find myself given 
french toast and sausages while the order was for a piece of 
pastry and coffee. I find myself lipreading ‘Do you want 
more coffee?” I said, ‘‘Not now, later.’’ When later came 
I said ‘“‘Yes!’’ only to find my cup taken away and the table 
cleared. It turned out that the waitress had asked if I was 
finished. Perhaps the height of the ridiculous and, at the same 
time, a shocking impact of what deafness means was told by 
a friend of mine when he said, ‘““Hew do you expect me to 
lipread my doctor while he is examining my rectum?” 

Among you who are gathered here tonight are many who 
have empathy for us deaf people. I would like to share with 
you the last few lines of a poem written by the mother of a 
grown deaf boy: 

... They open their mouths wide 

Making smiling faces 

At each other 

But the children never look at me. 

Come be my friend 

I will look in your eyes 

I will see your soul 

If it is warm 

I will reach out to you 

If you touch me 

You will be a wind 

To cool my silence.* 

It is inspiring to see a deaf person overcome many barriers 
and rise to become a first class scientist or a top-notch com- 
puter programmer or take his place on the firing line as an 
administrator of a school for the deaf. The deaf write poems 
and they can reach heights of the sublime such as in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

I remember you most as I waltzed with you 

to the unheard strains of an Old World air; 

for all I heard was the music of the light 

that played 
upon your hair... ** 

We have to come down to earth and ask ourselves how 
many deaf scientists and computer programmers and poets 
are there? We are faced with deaf adults who, because of 
inadequate communication methods and other factors, have 
had a mediocre education. On top of this, we are confronted 
with the reality of human nature: habits already formed are 
difficult to change. Consequently, we have to realign our 
thinking and consider our present deaf children who will be 
the deaf adults of tomorrow. 

As an educator it is easier for me to discuss our responsibili- 
ties to the children of today rather than to the deaf adult but, 
first, we need some background information on the present 
generation of students. 

For one thing, 90 percent of today’s student body is of 
the prelingual type, that is, they became deaf too early for a 
language base to be formed. Less than a decade ago, the 
figure was much lower. For another thing, due to advances 
in the medical field, we have children who are multiply handi- 
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capped instead of being dead. Different approaches in the 
learning and teaching processes have to be planned for these 
children. 

In addition, our deaf youth cannot help but be influenced 
by their hearing counterparts and the type of world in which 
we live. The educator’s lot is not made easier by students 
who smoke pot and by the fast changing mores of society. 
Take this actual classroom scene: 


Teacher: Aren’t you concerned about your future? 
Student: No. 
Teacher: If it is difficult for hearing people to find jobs, 


what about deaf people? 


Student: So what! 

Teacher: How will you make a living, have food on the 
table? 

Student: If I have to I can become a prostitute. 


One can see that with the type of student population we 
have there has come a tremendous increase in the problems 
of educating them. Educators cannot do it alone. If one were 
to visit any type of program for the deaf one could, more often 
than not, tell which students had parents who were active par- 
ticipants in their development rather than mere observers. 

Unfortunately, parents themselves and not the deaf child 
are often the problem. It is said there are thousands of books 
on how to bring up children but none on how to bring up 
parents. Too many parents fail to work through the trauma 
and grief of having a deaf child until they reach a mature 
acceptance of their child’s deafness. Without such acceptance 
parents cannot develop the mechanisms to aid the healthy de- 
velopment of their deaf child. 

Parents are often influenced by those who “catch them 
first’? and they are expected to make decisions on such mat- 
ters as day vs. residential schooling, integrated vs. segregated 
classrooms and oral-only vs. total communication yet where 
can they get sufficient information to make wise decisions? 

The primary responsibility of educators, therefore, lies in 
the task of developing a comprehensive plan for parent edu- 
cation and guidance. There are bits and pieces of such a 
plan scattered throughout our nation. The problem is how 
to marshal and organize the pieces into an unbiased whole 
and into something of immediate and practical value. 

We are aware of the underemployment of too many deaf 
persons but are we aware of some recent unemployment fig- 
ures? Dr. Ross Stuckless of NTID gathered some statistics 
on the unemployment status of the deaf in the state of Oregon. 
Ten years ago 10 percent of deaf employables were unem- 
ployed. Now the figure is 21 percent compared to 4.3 percent 
for entire employable population of the state. Texas reported 
the same 20 percent figure broken down to 10 percent males 
and 41 percent females. The deaf wage earner’s average 
monthly pay was approximately $200 less than his hearing 
counterpart. This brings me to career education, the in-thing 
in the field of education today. 

By and large, career development in most schools and pro- 
grams for the deaf has-been minimal, limited to educational 
planning for college and vocational training with job  place- 
ment often left in the hands of vocational rehabilitation people 
or the relatives of the deaf person. 

New York State has an extensive career education plan 
for deaf students. Games and materials that stimulate voca- 
tional careers in industry are being refined for the classroom. 
The nature and composition of instructional tools are being 
identified so that schools for the deaf can provide a program 
of more effective learning maturation exposures and experiences. 

Career education can begin early when we consider work 
activities or functions related to data, people or things in- 
stead of a particular job. I would consider the development 
of a comprehensive career education plan as the second major 
responsibility of educators. 

We have academic curriculum guides but do we have any 
guides that can help us be aware of and plan learning situa- 
tions for such intangibles as the development of good atti- 
tudes and habits, acceptable work behavior standards, ap- 
propriate emotional response, social awareness, self-pride and 
confidence, sensitivity to the feelings of others. We know 
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that some deaf people make irritating noises, misplace their 
sense of values, are unable to make decisions or fail to antici- 
pate the consequences of inappropriate behavior. Can the edu- 
cator coordinate parent and career education so that many 
such non-academic situations can be taken care of? 

Lately, there have been studies of the language development 
of deaf children such as the ones done by Drs. Schlesinger, 
Meadow, Bellugi, Klima, all of which have been documented 
on videotape. It seems to me that educators should take the 
trouble of trying out in their own programs what parents 
are already doing successfully with their deaf children in terms 
of language development through the early use of manual 
communication. 

At this point, it should be mentioned that total communi- 
cation has come in for criticism because it has been equated 
with manualism or the simultaneous method to the neglect of 
aural-oral methods. Surely, steps could be taken so that suit- 
able hearing aids are fitted for maximum effectiveness and 
checked out first thing in the morning. Speech therapists could 
work more closely with teachers and parents. In-service ses- 
sions could be held for teachers, speech therapists and parents 
on auditory training and the best of aural-oral methods. If 
we can show that under the umbrella of total communication 
the aural-oral aspects are not neglected there should be less 
opposition and more freedom to go on with the other facets of 
a deaf person’s overall development. 

To me, then, the educator’s third major responsibility is 


to try and carry out effectively the philosophy of total com- 
munication. 

When all is said and done, the deaf adult of today looms 
in the background. We are all aware of his low language and 
reading skills but are we really aware of what happens be- 
cause of that? Who carefully follows, on a long-term basis, the 
deaf child as he grows into an adult and wends his way through 
society? After helping the deaf adult find a job who makes 
note of what happens on a social, emotional and psychological 
level? 

We have measured a deaf person’s academic progress but 
how often have we been aware of his state of happiness and 
mental health? Should we not make use of the thinking and 
research findings of various disciplines, in and out of the field 
of deafness, so that we can have a better picture of the total 
needs of the deaf person? 

Perhaps I would be oversimplifying the case in regard to 
the deaf adult by mentioning the following Dear Abby anecdote: 
A woman was in a rowboat with her husband and she asked 
him if the boat overturned whom would he save first, herself 
or his mother. Unhesitatingly, he said his mother. The woman 
asked what should I do, whereupon Abby responded, ‘‘Learn to 
swim.” 

It seems to me that, in spite of everything, most deaf 
adults have learned to swim and that there are many winds 
blowing which will cool the silence of future deaf adults. 


* Helen B. Glass 
** Felix Kowalewski 


Chicago's William Wright College 
Initiates Continuing Education Program 


Wilbur Wright College of Chicago be- 
gan adult education classes for the hear- 
ing impaired community on October 6. 
The program was initiated with 11 classes 


try and education. 


paired themselves. 
shawsky, 


Several members of 
this burgeoning staff are hearing 
Len and Celia War- 
Sam Block, Janice Tuchman 


schools, open classrooms and educational 
technology. In addition are a boxing ex- 
hibition with Tony Zale, a night of jazz 
with Chicago’s own Bunky Green and a 
mime troup performing ‘‘Mimika.”’ 
Some exciting activities are planned for 
the Chicago area and the deaf community 


im- 


which included mathematics, English, key 
punch, typing, swimming, current events, 
sewing, Civil Service exam preparation 
and three courses in communicative 
skills for the deaf. Close to two hundred 
hearing impaired Chicagoans thronged to 
this first call for registration. This num- 
ber should be greatly increased when the 
22 eight-week courses planned for the 
spring are announced. 

Instructors for these classes were se- 
lected from the fields of business, indus- 


Sam Anthony of the Chicago Police Department interprets to a group of individuals 


and Pete Seiler are among the staff mem- 
bers. 

The response to this much needed pro- 
gram has been encouraging. In addition 
to the classes the office of adult educa- 
tion sponsors a series of eight forum lec- 
tures. The eight fall programs are in 
operation now and the spring program 
will be announced toward the end of this 


year. 
Among the topics are discussions on 
community schools, state aid to public 


Uy 


attending the first Wednesday night forum program at Wright College. Those in the 
first row are Mr. and Mrs. Raci of Oak Lawn and Rodney Gladney of Chicago. 


(Photo credit: Rich Jajko) 
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can look forward to a variety of options. 
Spring adult education classes will begin 
in March. Further information can be 
obtained by contacting Bob Baker at 
Wright College, 3400 N. Austin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.. 60634. Phone is 777-7900, Ext. 
69. TTY is available. 
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Mrs. Nixon Attends MSSD Groundbreaking 


GROUNDBREAKING—Turning the first spade of ground for the new Model 


Secondary School for the Deaf are Mrs. Richard Nixon and student Tom Hol- 
comb. Looking on at the October 17 groundbreaking ceremony are, from left, 
Gallaudet College President Edward C. Merrill, Jr.; Mayor Walter E. Washing- 


ton; actress Nanette Fabray; 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Caspar W. Weinberger; and Senator Jennings Randolph (D-W.Va.). 


Upon com- 


pletion in 1975 on the Gallaudet College campus, the new school will serve some 
600 deaf teenagers from the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West 


Virginia, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


The most dazzling array of luminaries 
ever to assemble at one time on the 
Gallaudet College campus, combined with 
the stirring strains of famous marches 
from the red-coated Marine Band, and 
accented by crisp, sunny weather, made 
the formal groundbreaking ceremonies for 
the Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
on October 17 an historic and memorable 
event. 


A crowd of more than 1,000 persons 
fanned out around the bunting-bedecked 
platform from which they heard remarks 
by First Lady Pat Nixon; Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Caspar 
W. Weinberger; Mayor Walter E. Wash- 
ington; Senator Jennings Randolph, and 
actress Nanette Fabray. 


Larry Brown, star running back of the 
Washington Redskins could not be pres- 
ent but asked that he be remembered 
to the students—his ‘‘special friends’’— 
with the announcement of a $1,000 check 
to the MSSD athletic fund. Brown, who 
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is deaf in one ear, was the school’s com- 
mencement speaker last spring. 

Speaking entirely without prepared 
notes, the First Lady carried greetings 
from the White House. ‘‘This includes,”’ 
she said, ‘‘our family, members of the 
Cabinet, the Administration, all of these 
people who are working so hard on pro- 
grams which will benefit the handicapped 
—and that includes the ones who are 
handicapped by deafness.’’ Upon the 
First Lady’s arrival, she was presented 
with flowers by MSSD Senior Class Presi- 
dent Toby Silver, who some 15 years 
ago had performed the same task when 
Mrs. Nixon, wife of the then Vice Presi- 
dent, had visited the Washington Hearing 
Society. 

A special honor was accorded the school 
when Mayor Walter E. Washington read 
a proclamation designating October 17 as 
““MSSD Day”’ in the District of Columbia. 


Secretary Weinberger told” the crowd 
that the MSSD will be the ‘‘only program 


of its kind that is fully supported and 
operated by the Federal Government. 
Students here will find unmatched re- 
sources to help them prepare for higher 
education or for the world of work.’’ 


As a co-sponsor of the legislation estab- 
lishing the MSSD, West Virginia’s Senator 
Randolph has been especially interested 
in the school’s progress. He said that ‘‘the 
successful experiences which have occur- 
red during the past three years in a tem- 
porary building are soon to be utilized 
in this new permanent facility.”’ It is 
designed, he added, to “represent the 
hopes of the significant and stimulating 
experiment it will house.” 


Speaking last was Miss Nanette Fabray, 
who gave the address at the school’s first 
commencement in 1971. Calling the MSSD 
‘“an inescapable commitment to the fu- 
ture,’ Miss Fabray said: ‘‘When the 
young deaf students of this school—many 
of them here today—with thousands yet 
to come, down through the years—when 
they walk the pleasant paths that will 
be here in the future, when they speak 
with their hands and their bodies and 
their expressive faces—as the deaf so 
beautifully speak among themselves, let 
them remember that this school came 
from the hearts and minds and work of 
those who wish them well.” 


Students were paired with the guest 
speakers to turn a spade of ground. Tak- 
ing the first turn with Mrs. Nixon was 
Tom Holcomb, of Delaware, followed by 
Stephen Gasco, Pennsylvania, with Sec- 
retary Weinberger; Galinda Goss, Vir- 
ginia, with Mayor Washington; Ivy 
Mathews, District of Columbia, with Sen- 
ator Randolph; and Robin Edwards, 
Maryland, with Miss Fabray. 


Following groundbreaking, Mrs. Nixon 
and the other VIP’s filed past the crowd 
and spent about 10 minutes autographing 
programs before going to the home of 
Gallaudet College President and Mrs. 
Merrill for a reception. 


Preceding the groundbreaking, a’ spe- 
cial luncheon was held focusing on the 
legislative history of the MSSD, with Rep. 
Hugh Carey of New York as _ principal 
speaker. Carey introduced the bill to 
establish the MSSD in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Other speakers included Mrs. Patria 
G. Forsythe, former HEW program offi- 
cer for the MSSD who is now professional 
staff member of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Handicapped; Don G. Pettingill, 
coordinator of Off-Campus Studies at 
MSSD and president of the NAD; and 
Mervin Garretson, MSSD principal. 


The new MSSD facilities when com- 
pleted in 1975, will accommodate up to 
600 deaf teenagers from a primary serv- 
ice area of the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. Six dormitories 
will house about 450 residential students. 
Presently operating in temporary facili- 
ties on the Gallaudet campus, the MSSD 
program currently provides individualized 
instruction for about 120 students. 
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America’s first news broadcast 
for the deaf —by a deaf newscaster, 


celebrates its Second Anniversary 
November 15. 


Om alk 


Peter Leone (producer), Stephanie Corsen (narrator), Kit Corsen (narrator), and Jane Wilk (newscaster) accept their Emmy for NEWSIGN 4 


NEWSIGN 4 


Weekdays, 8:25 AM 


kron-tv SAN FRANCISCO 


From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I remember the day we brought Susie 
home from the hospital. Ronnie was only 
13 months old when she was born, so he 
was really still a baby himself. I remem- 
ber laying her on the tray of his high 
chair so he could see his new baby sister 
and from the very first sight of her, it 
was obvious that he thought she was 
great. They were babies together and he 
shared his life and his goodies with Susie. 
Many times I would come into their room 
to find him sitting in the baby bed with 
her, trying to feed her a cookie or a 
banana or some other special treat. I 
particularly remember the times I would 
hear them laughing, and I would tiptoe 
into the room to see what was so funny. 
Many times I would find them just sit- 
ting in their baby beds looking at each 
other—and what they saw made them 
happy enough to laugh out loud. 


When Ronnie was three he left Susie 
and began school. She missed him and it 
was a long time before she understood 
why he could go to school when he was 
three and she had to wait until she was 
five. But he was good about sharing his 
experiences with her and would bring 
home papers and knowledge he_ had 
learned. I remember the flash cards 
with words like top, shoe, ball and jump. 
Perhaps his display of reading ability 
at the age of three was a frustration to 
her also, but I do know that she was 
eager to learn to read long before it was 
time for her to enter school. 


As the year passed, they had all of the 
conflicts and clashes that other brothers 
and sisters encounter ... but there al- 
ways was that special ‘communication’ 
between them. I remember how Susie 
would be called upon to try to explain 
something to Ronnie before we knew the 
language of signs. Truthfully, I don’t 
know how she communicated—but usually 
she was able to help him understand. 
Then there came the time when we had 
to let Ronnie go away to school. This 
was a most difficult time for all of us 
and I will never forget Susie asking, with 
tears in her eyes: “‘Mommie, why did 
God make Ronnie deaf?’’? She missed 
her brother very much and her life was 
empty without him. When we moved and 
Ronnie again became a day student, 
Susie shared his friends from the school 
for the deaf and he shared association with 
her hearing friends. She was proud of her 
brother who participated in _ football, 
basketball, baseball, swimming, wrestling 
—and all of the other activities sponsored 
by the school for the deaf. 


Because Ronnie was deaf, our family 
joined a church for the deaf. I will never 
forget the time we all went to church 
during the week to do some work—and 
how we discovered Ronnie and _ Susie 
“playing church’ with Ronnie as_ the 
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preacher and Susie receiving Communion. 
But, there were also the times when they 
argued and fought and also many times 
when Susie was sure that Ronnie was 
the most loved. It was difficult to ex- 
plain to her why Ronnie required a little 
bit more attention and special efforts to 
share family life. To her, he was a very 


capable, talented and motivated young 
man... why did he need special con- 
sideration? 


Her brother was a terrible tease and 
this led to uncountable physical conflicts— 
as she chased him and he outran her— 
again a proof of his superiority in her 
mind. But he was quite proud of her and 
did tell me that she was the prettiest girl 
in all of the world—and he was especially 
proud of her when she went to the Prom 
at the Indiana School for the Deaf, as the 
date of one of his very best friends. 


Looking back now, I can see that their 
relationship was a lot closer and more 
meaningful than that of most brothers 
and sisters. I was also aware that Susie 
was a more sensitive, understanding and 
mature child because of her adjustment 
to her brother’s deafness. She was a 
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sought-after friend and one who would 
listen to her friends’ problems. Perhaps 
because she had helped find answers to 
deafness in our home, she was _ bette 
able to help her friends find answers to 
their frustrations. At any rate, I did 
realize that she was as special in her 
role of sister to a deaf brother as Ronnie 
was special in his acceptance of his deaf- 
ness ...and while there were good 
times, there were bad times, too. They 
reached out to each other for strength 
when divorce became a fact in our fam- 
ily. Together they supported me when I 
decided to move to Maryland to enter 
full-time work with the deaf. Then last 
year they comforted each other when 
their father died. 


I know that as the mother of these two 
very special kids that I will be accused 
of being prejudiced ... but honestly I 
tell you with all sincerity—they really 
are special. And because I have been 
privileged to have them for a son and 
daughter, I would like to share some 
words that Susie wrote recently. I hope 
these words will help other parents of 
deaf children to recognize how special 
the relationship can be between deaf and 
hearing siblings and I hope they will take 
the time to enjoy their children as I 
have mine—because I have been richly 
blessed with a deaf son and a_ hearing 
daughter. 


WORDS TO A SILENT PERSON 
By Susie Rhodes 


His eyes showed life itself... 

Actions with him were louder than 
words. 

When he uttered but one word 

It was by far more melodic 

Than any choir on earth. 


The love he felt for fellow men was 
true, 

Void of any walls we so often build 
around our feelings. 

When he felt pain, 

You had but to take one look and 

You knew by his face, 

What he was feeling inside. 


As a friend there was none more 
loyal and true. 

Courage abounds in him making him 
braver than the bravest soldier. 


A rare person he is because 
He knows what it is to care and love 
and feel freely. 


Perhaps you wonder where this per- 
son is to be found. 

At times he makes no sound 

But uses his hands and body to im- 
press his thoughts upon you. 

Some think him strange, 

Others hail him wonderful. 

He fills me with joy when just think- 
ing of him. 


You see this man is my brother and 

He is deaf... 

And I LOVE HIM for showing me how 
to care and feel and love... 
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“most anyplace 
there is a 
telephone” 
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President's Message 
By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington : 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 ff 


November is ‘‘thanks giving’? month. Each year I try to 
pick the three things I feel especially good about and indebted 
to for the well-being of deaf people everywhere. 

In the December issue there will be a comprehensive 
article on the Jr. NAD Summer Camp by Frank Turk, NAD 
Board Member and national chairman of the Jr. NAD. I am 
especially grateful for Frank’s tireless leadership in this area. 
Without the vision, foresight and selflessness of Frank, and 
Don Padden, in establishing Swan Lake Lodge, the Jr. NAD 
Youth Leadership Camp at Pengilly, Minnesota, there prob- 
ably still would not be such an outstanding facility available. 

Then I am grateful for the highly professional and 
deeply detailed Management Study (a report of the Committee 
to Study and Monitor the Home Office of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf). I have written about this before and have 
publicly and privately thanked the committee who did this 
outstanding work. Incidentally, we wish to distribute copies of 
this report to all state associations and to their Representatives 
who will be at the Seattle convention. Since copies are limited, 
please write directly to me at address in the masthead of this 
column if you are interested in obtaining a copy. 

The third and most far-reaching blessing for which I am 
grateful this year is Gallaudet College, with its dynamic presi- 
dent, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, and its many faculty members 
who go above and beyond the call of duty in their daily work. 


When one considers the three things above, he realizes 
Gallaudet is serving the nation in far more ways than just 
education of college students. 


Anything that has to do with deaf youth is of much in- 
terest to Gallaudet. The Office of Youth Relations was estab- 
lished in 1970 and Frank Turk was named the director. Within 
the scope of his responsibilities are relations with deaf youth 
in all schools for the deaf and elsewhere, and this, of course, 
includes the Jr. NAD. So it can be readily seen how Gallaudet 
College lends a tremendous amount of actual support in the 
way of manpower, etc., to such a worthwhile project. 


Four of the five members of the Management Study Com- 
mittee were Gallaudet employes. Although they did the study 
in their own time, they could not have done such an outstand- 
ing job without the blessings of the college administration. The 
four are Dr. Suleiman Bushnag, Alan B. Crammatte, Wilson 
Good and Dr. William Varrieur. The fifth member, E. Marshall 
Wick, is from NTID. 

Several members of the Planning Committee for the com- 
ing WFD meeting in Washington, D.C., in 1975 are Gallaudet 
faculty members. Many Gallaudet facilities will be made avail- 
able for this momentous event. With such help, the WFD meet- 
ing cannot help but succeed. 

Dr. Merrill is also chairman of the Program Planning 
Committee for the 1974 Annual Meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Handicapped. The focus this year will be on 
deafness. I am privileged also to serve on this committee. 
We have had one meeting and the format is beginning to shape 
up well, and looks very promising. 

At the present time, the Office of Continuing Education 
headed by Dr. Thomas A. Mayes is making great strides into 
the nationwide deaf and hearing communities, developing more 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 
and better far-reaching opportunities for self improvement of 
adult deaf people! 


Al Pimentel, director of Gallaudet’s Public Service Depart- 
ment, is also national chairman of our Leadership Training 
Committee. The primary purpose of the committee is to set up 
training seminars or workshops where the action is in the states 
so that more local people can participate and benefit from 
such meetings. 

The Halex House Dedication of last May was masterminded 
by Ronald Sutcliffe, manager of the Gallaudet College Book- 
store! This event, too, was an outstanding example of the 
effective and much appreciated backing and help which Gal- 
laudet College is forever ready to lend the deaf community. 

And then, of course there are the many and varied services, 
large and small, which Gallaudet provides the NAD and the 
deaf community—gladly. Among these are computer services, 
meeting facilities, publicity and printing. 

For all this, and much more, the NAD, and I, personally, 
are very grateful. Thank you, Gallaudet! 

Donald Irwin, national chairman of the Regional Commit- 
tees, has done a lot of groundwork and paperwork on plans to 
effect some solid organization at the state levels. 

Gary Olsen, president of the Indiana Association of the 
Deaf, now has the ball and is running with it. Plans are being 
finalized for the first state-sponsored regional conference to 
be held in Indianapolis, November 30-December 2. Incidentally, 
Olsen was recently appointed by the NAD Executive Board to 
fill the unexpired term of the late John Claveau for Region II. 


Virginia is also discussing a conference for Region I with 
Irwin and Turk. 

Following is Mr. Olsen’s latest communication re the con- 
ference to the states: 

To: Region II 
State Offices 
Seattle Representatives 
From: Gary W. Olsen, President 
Indiana Association of the Deaf 
Re: Region II Conference 

As of today, October 29, we have received 44 responses 
from 10 of the 13 Region II states. Only one responded in the 
negative due to distance and cost but sent in some good ques- 
tions and suggestions for our consideration. 

Out of the total responses, only four proposed dates other 
than November 30-December 2, so the conference dates are set 
for November 30-December 2. 

Quality Inn of North Indianapolis has been selected as our 
conference site. It is located on 38th Street at Fall Creek 
Parkway, just south of and across from the Fairgrounds. Room 
rates are as follows: 

Singles $13.00 
Doubles $15.00 


The meals there are very reasonable regardless of the 
general increase in prices. In fact, we are going to have our 
Saturday night ‘“‘banquet’’ there. 

A good number of resource peodjse..will .be with us during 
our conference. They will be very helpful sharing their knowl- 
edge and information with us: 

Don G. Pettingill, NAD President 

Jess M. Smith, President-Elect 

Robert O. Lankenau, Immediate Past President 

Fred C. Schreiber, NAD Executive Secretary 

Dr. Sam Block, NAD Board member from Region II 

Mrs. Alice Tinsley, Registered Indianapolis Lobbyist 

Donald Irwin, NAD Regional Committees Chairman 

Norman S. Brown, DEAF AMERICAN State News Editor 

Hopefuls: 

Dr. George Propp, NAD Secretary-Treasurer 

Al Pimentel, State-level Leadership Training Chairman 

Terry O’Rourke, Communication Skills Program Director 

Dr. Jerome Schein, Research and Development Chairman 
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We are attempting to keep the conference program as 
tentative as possible, enabling you to add your suggestions. 
The listings below will comprise the general program: 

Main topics: 

Need for Changes? 

The NAD Today 

Where are we going from here? 

The NAD Dollar 

Let’s GO! 

Discussion topics: 

Seattle Convention 

VIIth World Congress of the Deaf 

Halex House 

President-Elect vs. Term 

Bylaw Changes... timing and how? 

On being a Representative 

Regional Committees 

Regional Divisions . . . what basis? 

DEAF AMERICAN—State news, etc. 

What services? 

Our (state’s) Role 

Where are the governing policies for the Board? 

Publication Division 

Deaf Youth’s Involvement in State Association Activi- 
ties Programs 

Revenue Sharing: State Associations Role? 

Grant Information—Hows and Whys 

Enlarge the NAD Board? 

NAD officers and Board members allowed to vote? 

NAD Membership drive 

Jr. NAD in the local school programs, other than state 
schools 


Ways and means of sharing with each other, more con- 
structive ways 

ABC’s of Lobbying 

NAD Committees 

Assistant Executive Secretary 


Below is the list of states that have responded and those 
that did not: Wisconsin, Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota (can’t come). No 
word: Kansas, South Dakota, Minnesota. 


Region II Conference Purposes 

1. To have a conference for the state association officers 
and Seattle NAD Convention Representatives of members states 
of Region II. 

2. To discuss ways and means members of Region II can 
better cooperate towards developing and implementing indi- 
vidual and joint projects. Opening actual and to better com- 
munications among ourselves. 

3. To enable members to assemble with key NAD people 
on a smaller scale, providing better chances to get first-hand 
information and facts. 

4. To develop better understanding of NAD’s growth and 
problems, both old and new policies and procedures. The role 
the member states can and are to play. Also something like .. . 
Everything you always wanted to know about NAD.* 

5. To learn of the many services, both national and state- 
wide, that are available and HOW we can take advantage of 
them. 

6. To meet, discuss and plan strategies for necessary 
courses of action at the 1974 Seattle Convention. 

7. To develop a list of priorities and courses of action we 
ought to take and from where we should take off. 

*“But were afraid to ask. 


Trying to keep up with Home Office Notes can be quite a 
chore and it has just become evident that Christmas is almost 
upon us. The Executive Secretary has decided that rather than 
send Christmas cards to all the friends of the Schreiber family, 
he would instead wish everyone a Merry Christmas via THE 
DEAF AMERICAN and contribute the cost of the cards and 
postage to the Halex House Building Fund instead. We also 
invite other readers to join us in this venture. If enough people 
want to take part in this, we will feature, in the December 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN, a full page ad listing all 
of the people who join us in wishing all our friends a Merry 
Christmas and the best of New Years by contributing to the 
building fund rather than to the Post Office and the endless 
chore of addressing Christmas cards. 

Things here have been as hectic as they usually are. Due 
to inherent problems, the revised edition of the NAD’s A Basic 
Course in Manual Communication did not come off the press 
on schedule and since we had no more copies of the original 
ABC we were beseiged with letters, calls and even telegrams 
for copies of the book. However, the new book is now avail- 
able and we think people will agree that it was worth waiting 
for. We are especially proud of the fact that we have man- 
aged to hold the line pricewise so that even though the new 
book is bigger than the old, has new drawings, more pages, 
more color, the price is still the same. And in this day and 
age it is very, very rare to find something new at 1970 prices. 
So we are pleased with ourselves in this respect. We also 
have to serve notice, however, that in short order prices of 
everything we sell will have to increase because of the high 
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cost of money. To be exact, we intend to maintain our prices 
but where we formerly absorbed postage charges we will no 
longer be able to do so. However, rather than to require 
customers to figure out postage costs, we will be increasing 
the cost of practically everything we sell a few cents to take 
care of postage and handling. For orders that are not pre- 
paid, the costs will be even greater and we will be assessing 
a 1% interest charge per month on unpaid balances after 30 
days. This seems to be the way things are going everywhere 
more because of the high cost of borrowing than anything else 
and the NAD is in the same boat as everyone else where this 
is concerned. 


One of our newest projects has been to try to insert flyers 
in many of the local papers for the deaf advertising not only 
the new ABC sign language book but also the playing cards 
and flash cards which we are promoting vigorously as excellent 
Christmas gifts. We have asked the editors of many of the 
local and state association papers if they would insert these 
flyers in their publications as a public service to the NAD. 
In the next issue we hope to list the publications which have 
consented to do so. What with the problem in government, 
promoting our publications is the big thing and our major 
source of income at this time. We have had the misfortune 
to lose another one of our tenants in Halex House so that the 
gains that are made in renting space to new people are being 
nullified by losses that are occurring. Latest tenant to leave is 
Harold Esten of Halex Corporation. Mr. Esten is the former 
owner of Halex House and due to business reverses has elected 
to close this office as of November first. So that after renting 
a total of 1400 square feet a short time ago, we find ourselves 
with an additional 900 square feet of vacant space. So we have 
a total of 1700 square feet for rent. Since this amounts to 
almost a thousand dollars a month in rentals, it can be seen 
that we are suffering somewhat. However, we will continue 
our efforts to fill the building and our indefatigible building 
manager Jack Levesque will continue his wonderful job of 
building new offices as occasion requires. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO TAKE ESPECIAL NOTE of Levesque’s 
efforts because we have been extremely fortunate in having 
him with us. If it were not for Jack we would have had to 
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hire outside contractors to remodel our offices and this could 
have been prohibitively expensive. As we reported some time 
in the past, our original efforts to remodel some of the space 
resulted in a bid of $1100 for work that Jack and volunteers, 
Tom Cusecaden and Roger Scott, eventually did for about $500. 
Since that time, Jack has practically singlehandedly done most 
of the alterations and construction of new office space. He 
does the carpentry work himself and does it well. By con- 
servative estimation his skill as a carpenter has saved the 
NAD at least $3000 in the last four months and it must be ad- 
mitted that this “ain’t hay.’’ So when you see Jack in the 
building in overalls, it is safe to assume that he is building new 
walls in one of the offices below and it is safe also to count 
again how lucky we are to have a man of his skills available 
to handle this kind of work. 

One of the major problems in being a landlord is parking. 
Not only do we lack enough parking for all of the people who 
work in the building but we suffer from freeloaders who park 
illegally on our property. This has been really troublesome 
and as yet no true solution has been found. We have tried tow- 
ing offenders away as rapidly as possible and as a result towed 
away the car of a visitor to the offices of one of our tenants. 
We shall try next to block the Thayer Avenue exit and restrict 
entrance and exit to the alley which opens in the middle of 
Fenton Street. So future visitors to Halex House might want 
to note this and not try to get cars in from Thayer Avenue. 
We are also seeking additional parking spaces on the lot next 
door to our parking lots as our own staff members suffer be- 
cause we have to reserve parking for our tenants first. But 
we hope to get an additional 20 spaces in the next lot at 
monthly rental of $15 per month. If this happens we will at 
least have enough parking spaces to take care of our tenants, 
our staff and visitors to the building. But we will continue to 
tow all illegally parked cars until people learn that the posted 
signs mean what they say. 

WHAT WITH ALL THE EXCITEMENT IN WASHINGTON, 


it is hardly time to discuss the NAD grant program. However, 
with this month the Census grant will be finished. As this is 
written, we do not yet have any indication as to whether we 
will be able to continue with an annual survey as we intended. 
But the new Vocational Rehabilitation Act does call for con- 
tinuing estimates of the population to be served and their needs 
and it could very well be that by the time you read this we will 
have a new grant. However, whether we do or not, we expect 
that we will have the Census report off the press before the 
year is over and it will be on sale through the NAD publica- 
tions division. We are planning to print 10,000 copies of this 
report in hard cover since we do not know when, if ever, there 
will be another report of this kind. It took us 40 plus years 
to get this one and while we hope it will not happen, it could 
very well be that we will have to wait another 40 years before 
we get another such Census. So the book will be in hard cover 
and will be offered at a pre-publication price of $7.95. This 
is more than intended, but among other shortages in this 
country, power, fuel and money shortages, we have a paper 
shortage as well so that the cost of printing, too, is going up 
faster than we like to say. This, by the way, points to how 
great a bargain the new ABC book is. We increased the num- 
ber of pages, 

One encouraging aspect of our program has been the sup- 
port engendered by Gallaudet College and particularly its 
president, ‘“‘Pete’’ Merrill. Not only does Gallaudet have a 
director for its “Talent Search’ program but it also has a 
Youth Relations Director who coincidentally is also the Junior 
NAD’s National Director. Gallaudet contributes substantially 
to the camp program with many students serving as counselors 
while faculty members are often pressed into service as guest 
lecturers. The college also contributes to the Junior NAD con- 
ventions but even more than that there are other areas as well. 
Only recently Gallaudet and the NAD shared a booth at the 
NRA convention in Atlantic City. Had it not been for the col- 
lege we wouldn’t have been there at all. 


New Publications 


Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards by Shirley Hoemann ...- 
I’M DEAF TOO, 12 DEAF AMERICANS by Bowe & Sternberg -.- 
Sign Language Flash Cards by Dr. Harry Hoemann .--...-.-.-.-- 


BEOWULF rewritten to 3.0 reading level by Marny Worden ..-.- 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE by Woods 


SOUND AND SIGN by Schlesinger & Meadow ...-...------------ 
The Deaf Community Study by Schein _..._-.......---2.-222_-2_- 
SIGNS: OF SILENCE, by Powers: 2222025. ce ose Sade soc eescs 


Prepayment is required on all orders. Allow three weeks for delivery. 


Make checks payable to National Association of the Deaf. 


Mail order to: 


Publishing Division 

National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Send order to: 
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(State) 


(Zip Code) 
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Quota International To Emphasize 
Services To Hearing Handicapped 
At its 52nd annual convention held in 


Toronto recently, Quota International re- Q\tan s9 
affirmed the following resolution: So, 
SERVICE TO THE HEARING AND SPEECH ~-ASTA: 
HANDICAPPED pepe DN Sg 
uA . . Sa 
Whereas, it is desirable for Quota International, FAVEL Age 
Incorporated, to have one unified Service Program, 


and 


Whereas, service to the hearing and speech handi- A 
capped is one of the major concerns of Quota Inter- S 
national, Incorporated, and 


Whereas, every Club and every District becoming 
can 


involved in a project of its choice to assist the (OUR 4TH TOUR TO THE ORIENT — WE KNOW IT!) 

hearing and speech handicapped persons would cre- 
ate a strong impact for Quota International, In- 

Ragrery of Interpeesery 

for the Da 


ae ~ FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Resolved, that Quota International, Incorporated, 


urges every Quota Club and every Quota District 
to undertake at least one project involving financial 


assistance or personal service in the field of hearing ~ * 7 
and speech, and @d S al rivd @ a 
Resolved, that each Quota Club adopt as a major 
emphasis of its service program a project in the 

hearing and speech field and that each Quotarian 

become involved in this program by giving personal 

service in order to reinforce our Unified Service 


Program and strengthen our impact around the 
“Th TOKYO 


The convention body also re-established 

its Committee on Service to the Speech 

and Hearing Handicapped which had been 22 DAYS Hark Schratb Pp 

dropped last year. erp ocnreiber | | ' 
: Depart Saturday opi, Cari iStan 

Thomas Scott Cuscaden 


SE RIT 
Thomas Scott Cuscaden died in an MAY 1] to Tour Leader HONG KONG 


Omaha, Nebraska, hospital September 3, 
following an automobile accident two A BANGKOK 
weeks previously. He was dean of boys JUNE 1 gnes Foret 

at the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 


1945-1958. $4560°° eae SINGAPORE 


Cuscaden was a football star at the 


Nebraska School and Gallaudet College 

and for Akron’s famed Goodyear Silents. ae | F i 

He was a member of the American Ath- i aking Mola es 

letic Association of the Deaf’s Hall of © MANILA 
Fame. Survivors include two daughters, ST 


Mrs. Mary Elstad of Denver and Mrs. 


@@ 
Eleanor Propp of Glenview, Illinois, and Hawaii 
De eek ey ee SPECIALS INCLUDED 


Maryland. [SPeciat] TIGER BALM GARDENS MONKEY DANCE AT BALI 
(srecrat] CHINZANSO at TOKYO ABERDEEN at HONG KONG 
[SPECIAL] TRAM RIDE VICTORIA PEAK NIKKO EXCURSION 
VISIT RED CHINA BORDER THA] DANCE AT BANGKOK 


13 EXCITING DAYS Exploring 
JULY 7-JULY 19 = Canada and Alaska 


Following NAD Convention HERBTOURS 


: From Seattle P.O. Box 9577 
The Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Nies, D.D.S., died a MIN North Hollywood 
October 16, 1973, in New-York City. $932.00 SHARE Calif 91609 : 
Shown above in a 1969 picture, he is sur- 5 
vived by his wife, Barbara Carter Nies; Included: 
two sons, James and William; a daugh- BE 


ter, Dr. Winifred Northcott; a sister, ‘ 1" e’ ruise 
seven grandchildren and a great-grand- 4 ab D y i d p C 
son. The family has requested that any- | si C assag 

one wishing to give a memorial to Dr. 

Nies consider the Scholarship Fund at 

Gallaudet College. 
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Malmo Story Continued .. . 


USA Swimmers Make Big Splash In Malmo Games 


Ron Rice Wins 5 Gold Medals, Sets 7 Global Marks; Hard Work And Discipline Win 4 Gold Medals For 
Lynn Ballard As She Breaks World Record in Women’s 100-Meter Butterfly Three Times; Phil Clarkson 
Shatters World Standard in 400-Meter Individual Medley For His Fourth Gold Medal; Swimmer Kathy 
Sallade Is Flagbearer Of USA Delegation And Repeats As World’s No. 1 Deaf Backstroker; Jozefa Mus- 
zynski Wins Fourth Straight Women’s WGD 200-Meter Breaststroke Title; USA Sweeps All Four Relays 
And Also Men’s 1,500-Meter Freestyle And Men’‘s 40)-Meter Individual Medley 


7530 Hampton Avenue #303 


The report of the starter’s gun is heard 
by everyone in the pool area but one 
tall, lanky swimmer. 

It falls on deaf ears in Ron Rice’s case. 


And this can cost him an important 
fraction of a second in a race when he 
has to turn his head slightly away to 
catch the go-signal visually. 

But you’d never know it to look at just 
part of his record. Rice is holder of 
seven varsity marks at Sterling Heights 
(Mich.) High School (he’s a senior now), 
showed his potential last February when 
he won the 100-yard freestyle event in 
The Detroit News Invitational meet, won 
both the 200- and 400-yard freestyles in 
the Warren Conference championship 
meet and took the same two events in 
the Macomb County meet. 

A 17-year-old who has had a 90 percent 
hearing loss since birth, Ron is also 
holder of seven American Deaf records 
in the short course pool. He _ trained 
extra hard after qualifying for the USA 
World Games for the Deaf squad in the 
tryouts at Morganton, N.C., in June 1972, 
where he won no less than six gold 
medals. 

And when he accompanied a 143-man 
USA team to Malmo, Sweden, Ron Rice 
led all the mermen and mermaids to the 
largest USA victory harvest of medals. 
He became the second boy from Warren, 
Mich., to collect five GOLD medals, but 
he became the first American to break 
SEVEN world deaf records in one World 
Games for the Deaf. He’s in fact, the 
world’s greatest deaf freestyler and also 
the world’s No. 1 deaf sports hero. The 
Malmo press dubbed Ron Rice the ‘‘Deaf 
Mark Spitz.’ 


Five Victories and Seven 
Global Marks 


Here’s the count: 

800-meter freestyle relay—Rice swam a 
record-breaking 200-meter leg in 2:07.2 
as the USA relay team set a_ global 
record of 8:53.4. Ron Trumble, Jr., of 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla., Albert Walla, 
Jr., of Stamford, Conn., and Philip Clark- 
son of Pasadena, Calif., were his helpers. 

400-meter freestyle—Rice shattered the 
old best time by more than 12 seconds as 
he swam a world mark 4:32.9 to whip 
teammate Albert Walla, Jr. 

100-meter freestyle—Rice clipped more 
than two seconds off the old standard 
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By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


when he was clocked in 57.3, far ahead of 
Lindsjo of Sweden, with Panyl of Hun- 
gary taking third. 

400-meter medley relay—Rice and back- 
stroker Jeff Lewis of New York, breast- 
stroker Neal Arsham of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and butterflyer Phil Clarkson set 
a new world record of 4:33.7. 

1,500-meter freestyle—Rice set his sixth 
global mark of the week with a 9:44.6 
clocking for the first 800 meters, eclipsing 
the old record of 10:13.5 set by Laszlo 
Kollar of Hungary in 1969, and then an- 
other world mark at the end of the 1,500- 
meters, a sparkling 18:08.4. His team- 
mates, Albert Walla, Jr., and Phil Clark- 
son, took second and third places in 
18:49.4 and 19:14.0, respectively. And all 
three USA swimmers bettered the world 
standard of 19:23.7 also set by Kollar in 
1969. 

The first American to win five gold 
medals was Fred Savinsky, then 20 years 
old, also from Warren, who made his 
sparkling performance in the 11th World 
Games in 1969 at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
and his feat was enhanced by virtue of 
the global records that fell with each of 
his five wins. Fred won the 100- and 400- 
meter freesty!es, the 200-meter butterfly 


DUNKING—When the best-planned swimming meet ever held in the history of the 


West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


and the 400-meter medley and 800-meter 
freestyle relays. 

Rice’s performance this year confirmed 
an earlier prediction by us and also by 
John Wieck, coach of the USA swim 
team for the third consecutive time as 
well as being the swim coach at Birming- 
ham (Mich.) Groves High School and past 
president of the Michigan High School 
Swimming Association. We said that Ron 
would break all of the freestyle records. 

Ron followed in the footsteps of his older 
brother, Rick, who competed in the ’69 
Yugo meet and came away with a gold 
medal as a member of the winning 400- 
meter medley relay. 

The brothers are the only deaf mem- 
bers of the family of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Rice. They have seven boys and three 
girls. The parents went to Malmo to see 
Ron compete and naturally they were 
very proud of him. 

‘Ron is the hardest worker I’ve ever 
had—he was always striving for perfec- 
tion,’ said Bob Gose, the swim coach of 
Sterling Heights High. 

Qualifying for the USA team wasn’t 
the only problem confronting Ron. He 
also had to raise $2,000—as did the oth- 
ers on the USA squad—to help pay ex- 


World Games for the Deaf was over, the American swimmers, both boys and girls, 
threw Art Kruger into the pool as an appreciation for his part in assembling the 


greatest USA swimming team ever. 
were thrown into the pool. 


Both coaches, John Wieck and John Buckholtz, 
Here Art seems to enjoy floating in the water. 
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FINEST USA SWIMMING TEAM EVER—They made a big s 


plash at the XII World Games for the Deaf at Malmo. 


Individually 


they reaped a total of 26 gold medals, 4 silver and bronze and figured in setting all of 15 new global marks in 17 swimming 
events. The United States aquatic stars, from left to right: FRONT ROW-—Shirley Hottle-Johnson, St. Paul, Minn.; Bobbie 
Bridges, Irving, Tex.; Regina Russo, White Plains, N.Y.; Lee Ann Johns, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Kathy Sallade, Arlington, Va.; 
Lynn Ballard, Pelham Manor, N.Y.; Anna Tally, Winston-Salem, N.C. MIDDLE ROW —John Buckholtz, coach, Honeoye Falls, 
N.Y.; Ken Dardick, Creve Coeur, Mo.; Jozefa Muszynski, Newark, N.J.; Carol Tufts, Van Nuys, Calif.; Craig Sellers, Eunice, 
La.; Barry Hill, Coral Gab’es, Fla.; Ron Trumble, Jr., Jacksonville Beach, Fla. BACK ROW—Jeff Lewis, New York, N.Y.; 
Albert Walla, Jr., Stamford, Conn.; Neal Arsham, Shaker Heights, Chio; Ron Rice, Warren, Mich.; Gene Rusiecki, Niagara 


Falls, N.Y.; Phil Clarkson, Pasadena, Calif., and John Wieck, coach, Birmingham, Mich. 


penses for the trip which included a tour 
of the Scandinavia, Scotland and England. 
Through fund-raising activities, Ron had 
no trouble reaching his quota. About 
$1,290 alone was raised by a benefit mara- 
thon swim staged by his teammates from 
the Sterling Heights swimming team. 

Having taken part in the World Games 
for the Deaf two times, Fred Savinsky 
was through competitively. and wanted 
to stop at the high point. In 1965, he won 
only one gold medal. 

Mark Spitz was a flop and did not 
show his true worth in the 1968 Mexico 
City Olympics, but at the recent Munich 
Olympics he became the World’s No. 1 
sports hero when he won SEVEN gold 
medals in swimming. He quit at the age 
of 22. 

And this was the first ‘WGD competition 
for Ron Rice. He will have to wait four 
years before another World Games rolls 
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around, but the Sterling Heights senior 
hes a lot of fond memories about his 
performance in the games at Malmo last 
summer. 

Philip Clarkson was the other standout 
swimmer on the USA Malmo squad. The 
harsh sound of the starting gun is one 
noise he can hear without his two elec- 
tronic hearing aids. 

Phil, a 19-year-old swimmer, is a grad- 
uate of Temple City (Calif.) High School 
and is now a sophomore at Pasadena 
City College. 

A small ad in Swimming World at- 
tracted Phil to the national trials for 
the World Games held in 1972 in Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina. He went home 
with five gold medals, two silvers: and a 
bronze. as well as a berth on the USA 
team. It was also the first time Phil 
had competed with other deaf swimmers. 

Coached by Ron Ballatore, Phil swims 


year-round on three different teams. In 
the fall he is a goalie for the PCC water 
polo team. He swims in the springtime 
for the college in short course competi- 
tion. This year, his team placed first in 
the Southern California Junior College 
Championships and third in the State 
Junicr College Championships. Then dur- 
ing the summer, Phil swims long course 
with Ballatore’s AAU team, the Pasa- 
dena Swim Association. 

Phil’s specialty is the 200-yard butter- 
fiy. A time of 2:00.8 (this is a new Amer- 
ican deaf record) gave him fifth in the 
State Junior College finals. He was picked 
as an All-American Junior College Swim- 
mer for his performance in this event. 
Of the 12 in the nation who were chosen 
for the event, Phil was ranked sixth. 

A bout with measles at 10 months 
caused Phil to lose his hearing. Very 
soon his mother began to question some 
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of the methods used in helping young 
hearing impaired children. For instance, 
at one clinic, sign language and speech- 
reading were used on the very young in- 
stead of hearing aids. Mrs. Clarkson felt 
any residual hearing Phil might have 
should be fully utilized. 


When Phil was two-and-one-half, he be- 
gan auditory training at the HEAR 
Foundation in Pasadena. He was given 
two very good hearing aids, the same 
ones he uses today. His mother spent 
many long hours working with him on 
his speech and vocabulary and on teach- 
ing him to get along in the hearing world. 
Because Phil has known speech since he 
was a small child, his voice quality and 
pronunciation are excellent. 

At this time, Mrs. Clarkson made the 
most important decision that would affect 
Phil’s entire life. She decided to raise 
him as a hearing person rather than have 
him segregated in special schools for the 
deaf. ‘I guess I was thinking more of 
the future, knowing that he would have to 
compete with hearing people as an adult.”’ 

He has, in fact, been so well-integrated 
with hearing people that competing with 
deaf swimmers was a new experience for 
Phil. In order to communicate with other 
deaf athletes, he took a crash course in 
sign language prior to his departure for 
Malmo, Sweden. 


Phil began kindergarten in the Temple 
City (Calif.) public schools and continued 
without repeating a grade through high 
school. Lucille Rogers, Phil’s tutor at 
PCC, said, ‘“‘Phil is very bright. He is 
able to lipread and guess a lot as well 
as use his hearing, with the hearing aids, 
to its greatest potential. He also has a 
sense of humor that keeps him going 
when he cannot hear or understand what 
is happening.’’ Phil admittedly relies on 
joking and gestures at times to com- 
municate with his friends and classmates. 

Contrary to academics, swimming is 
one area where Phil does not have to de- 
pend on his hearing aids for success. 
He cannot wear them in the water be- 
cause they are electronic. He depends 
instead on his teammates and coach to 
inform him of the events, lane assign- 
ments and schedule changes. 


Ballatore doubts that Phil loses any 
time at all in the start. ‘‘Most deaf peo- 
ple can ‘hear’ a gun shot,’”’ says Phil, 
“because the sound is so sharp and hard.” 

Phil trains approximately four hours a 
day, two in the short course pool at PCC 
and two in a long course pool in Monterey 
Park, Calif. For each 1,000 yards, he 
does 600 easy and 400 hard. He also 
trains with weights during December and 
January and does 300 situps a day for the 
first four months of the year. 

Phil winces at the mention of soreness 
and pain that follows a workout. Bella- 
tore says he works extra hard to increase 
his confidence in his abilities. ‘“‘My main 
role as his coach is to work with his abili- 
ties and make him believe in himself.’’ 

This rigid training helped a lot as Phil 
Clarkson won four gold medals and 
a bronze at Malmo. 
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Clarkson won the 200-meter butterfiy 
on the first day of competition, but did 
not break Fred Savinsky’s world mark of 
2:27.3 set at Belgrade in 1969, as he won 
in 2:32.0. Then he swam on two world- 
record winning relay foursomes, and 
achieved his ambition by shattering the 
world deaf record in taking the 400-meter 
individual medley in 5:22.8. Ron Trumble 
the former world record holder, was sec- 
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ond and Al Walla third in that event. 
Ron also bettered his former global stand- 
ard when he did 5:25.1. After that event 
C:arkson swam the 1,500-meter freestyle 
and helped the USA sweep this event 
when he placed third. 

Kathy Sallade-is one USA swimmer we 
admire greatly. 

Twenty-four years ago last August 28, 
M’ss Sallade was born deaf in a Florida 
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BIG WINNER—This photo first appeared in a daily newspaper in Malmo, Sweden. 
Ron Rice, a powerful 17-year-old freestyle whiz from Warren, Michigan, was dubbed 
“Deaf Mark Spitz.” Rice’s log. at the Malmo World Games for the Deaf was incred- 


ible—five events, five gold medals, seven world records in five events. 


read Swedish, well and good. 


If you can 
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ACCOLADE—Congratulating Kathy Sallade for repeating her 100-meter backstroke 
title in a new global record of 1:20.2 were, left to right: 


Regina Russo of White 


Plains, N.Y., Ken Dardick and Lee Ann Johns of Laguna Beach, Calif. 


hospital, coming into a world she de- 
scribed as having been ‘“‘silent and lone- 
ly’ until she discovered swimming. 

“Td been in a shell for a long time. 
I didn’t have many friends, but one 
friend brought me out through swim- 
ming” in her junior year in Fort Lauder- 
dale (Fla.) high school, she recalled. 

Kathy did not participate in the USA 
trials at Morganton because she was look- 
ing for a job at that time. When she 
finally fanded an attractive job in Arling- 
ton, Va., she wrote us to ask if it would 
be too late to have her on our USA swim- 
ming team for ihe Malmo Games. Know- 
ing that she would defend her backstroke 
title, we got her in. 

Miss Sallade has been working for a 
year as a swimming instructor at Arling- 
ton’s Yorktown High School. 

The pool is one of three operated year- 
round at the county’s high schools and is 
open to any Arlington resident. Since 
they were opened last year under joint 
administration by the school board and 
the recreation department, almost 200 


handicapped persons have enrolled for 
free lessons, related Donald Quesada, 


program director. 

A 1972 graduate of Gallaudet College, 
where she majored in physical education, 
Miss Sallade teaches swimming to all 
comers. She is also working with Doro- 
thy Dunbar, director of the Yorktown psol 
and swimming coach at Gallaudet, on a 
text for teaching swimming to the handi- 
capped. It is to be used by the Red 
Cross. 

During the past year, she and the other 
instructors have taught four young chil- 
dren, both deaf and blind, to swim and 
she clearly enjoys the challenge of teach- 
ing the handicapped. 

Because Arlington’s pools are designed 
to accommodate the handicapped, Miss 
Sallade said, ‘‘We can wheel wheelchairs 
down the ramp and float the people out 
of the wheelchairs. They’re probably freer 
than they have ever been in their lives. 
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“There was one girl who was crippled 
and confined to a wheelchair. She was 
so surprised she could ‘stand up’ in the 
water and ‘walk.’ Tears would come to 
her eyes when she had to get out.’ 


Quesada adds, “The handicapped are 
now able to experience things they never 
could before... for many years, they 
were never seriously considered part of 
the educational process.” 


“The most difficult part of teaching the 
physically handicapped and those with 
learning disabilities is having the patience 
necessary to go through the drills over 
and over,’ Miss Sallade said. 


Patience Kathy has, said her own 
coach, V. J. Meleski, director of the 
Wakefield pool. ‘‘She worked constantly 


SMILES TELL STORY—It isn’t difficult to tell where these American girls finished 


and practiced every night after closing 
hours” in preparation for the World 
Games for the Deaf in Sweden, he said. 

And while Kathy worked out in the pool, 
her many fans—ranging from swimming 
pupils and high school students to the 
Lions Club and Knights of Columbus— 
worked up $2,000 in traveling expenses 
for her by sponsoring car washes, swima- 
thons and cake sales. 

“| was so proud of them and really 
amazed. I’d only been here in Arling- 
ton, Va., one year and they did all that 
for me,” Kathy said. 

To show her gratitude, she brought 
back three gold medals. One was in the 
100-meter backstroke in which she broke 
her personal, four-year-old global best of 
1:21.5 by swimming 1:20.2. The second 
came in the 400-meter medley relay and 
the third in the 400-meter freestyle relay. 

It was a pleasure to know Kathy better 
when she was with us in the same group 
on the two-week tour. We were told that 
her diction is perfect although she cannot 
hear what she is saying. She ‘hears’ 
others by reading lips, with a little help 
from a hearing aid. 

“T’m able to hear the gun go off (at 
the start of a race) so I’m lucky,’ Kathy 
said. ‘“‘Most of the deaf have to look 
over to the starter to know when the 
race begins.”’ 

When she started competitive swim- 
ming, Miss Sallade didn’t tell the high 
school coach she was deaf and he couldn’t 
figure out why she did not respond to his 
remarks when she was in the pool, she 
said. 

“You don’t get the benefit of the roar 
of the crowd and if the race is close, you 
don’t know it. So you just have to swim 
your own race,’ she remarked. “It’s a 
silent world. That doesn’t really mean 
anything to us, but we can feel it.’ 


in the 400-meter medley relay. From left are Shirley Hottle-Johnson, Lynn Ballard, 


Jozefa Muszynski and Kathy Sallade. 


They not only won gold medals, they set a 


world record in 5:21.1. These brilliant mermaids were among those outstanding swim- 


mers of the Malmo Games. 


Together they reaped a total of 14 medals, 11 of them 


in gold—Johnson 2, Ballard 4, Muszynski 2, Sallade 3. Johnson also won 1 silver and 


2 bronze. 
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ONE OF 17 MEDAL AWARD CEREMONIES—Presentation of the medal 


Aa 


s to winners of the 800-m 


eter freestyle relay. Here the 


Americans, Ron Trumble, Jr., Phil Clarkson and Albert Walla, Jr., shake hands with Hungarians, while Ron Rice looks at Osvald 


Dahlgren, CISS secretary-treasurer from Stockholm, Sweden, presenting a medal to one of West German swimmers. 


The USA 


foursome won this event with a remarkable demolishment of their own world mark from 9:14.4 to 8:53.4. Hungary placed sec- 


ond, while West Germany was third. 


And when we were in Malmo, Sweden, 
we discussed as to who should be the 
United States’ official flagbearer for the 
big ceremonial opening parade on Fri- 
day afternoon, July 20. We all agreed 
that one must be a swimmer who would 
be one of the standouts of the Games and 
who represented the best in Americanism. 
We finally decided on Kathy Sallade. 
Naturally she cried when she learned of 
this. She was the first American woman 
ever to carry the USA flag. 

The biggest surprise of them all was 
18-year-old Lynn Leslie Ballard, now a 
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of the Deaf 
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ISRAEL: 


March 4-18, 1974. All expenses, $778. 
Deposit $100. Limit 35 people. 


First Class ORIENTAL TOUR: 
33 Days, $2350, NYC, 3 meals; April 


28-May 31, 1974. Japan, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Australia, Hawaii. Deposit $200. 
Limit 35; minimum 15. 
SINGLES: 


July 1-15, 1974. Leisurely, all ex- 
pense tour — $770. Deposit $100. 
Limit 15 each gender; 3-5 young 
couples. 


Send deposits to: 
MRS. D. A. DAVIDOWITZ, 


99 East Allison Avenue, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 10954. 
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senior at Pelham Memorial High School 
in Pelham Manor, N.Y. She had exper- 
ienced only so-so performance during the 
USA trials in Morganton back in 1972. 

We described Lynn as introverted and 
not a winner until we told her she could 
do it as we had faith in her as we did in 
Shirley Hottle (now Mrs. Ron Johnson of 
St. Paul, Minn.) after her performance in 
the Berkeley tryouts way back in 1968 and 
she made good at the Belgrade Games. 
And before she left Morganton we told 
Lynn, “Everything the kids do here we 
want them to WANT to do it. We don’t 
say we’re gonna make them the _ best 
swimmers in the world, but we’ll give 
them the chance to become the best in 
the world, that’s if they will work hard 
to improve themselves. Our aim is not 
to produce champions, but to create an 
environment where champions will be in- 
evitable.”’ 

Hard Work Formula for Swim Success 

When Lynn went back home, she did 
listen. 

Were it not for her morning-and-after- 
noon workouts in the pool, Lynn wouldn’t 
be a world-class deaf swimmer. 

Lynn’s swimming program was _ very 
intense. She worked out three mornings 
a week before school and five afternoons 
a week, for a total of eight weekly work 
sessions, swimming most of the time and 
doing exercises the rest of the time. She 
made great progress in the fly, and some 
days the coach made her do the whole 
day’s workouf in the fly while the rest 
of the team swam freestyle. 

At Gallaudet College during a two-week 
training stint for the USA swimmers, 
Lynn Ballard showed very much improve- 
ment. And in Sweden, she was entered 
in five events and won four gold medals. 

In the 100-meter butterfly trials, she 
set a global record in winning her heat 
in 1:19.7. The old mark was 1:21.3. In 
the semifinals, she broke the standard 


again, winning her heat in 1:19.0. Then 
in the finals, she shattered a third record, 
taking the fly event in a glittering 1:17.8. 

Lynn also swam on two winning relay 
teams, both setting world records. And 
in the final event of the Malmo swimming 
program, she upset favorite Diana 
Assenova of Bulgaria in the 200-meter 
individual medley finals, winning in 2:52.6 
for a new American standard. Assenova, 
the world record holder in 2:50.0 set at 
the Belgrade Games four years ago, was 
second in 2:53.2. 

The only event in which Lynn failed 
to get a medal was the 100-meter free- 
style, but she got a diploma for placing 
fourth in the finals of this event. 

Speaking of Shirley Hottle-Johnson, the 
veteran swimmer and recent graduate of 
Technical Vocational Institute in St. Paul, 
Minn., was the only female athlete on the 
USA squad to win FIVE medals. She 
won a silver medal in the 100-meter free- 
style in 1:10.2 for a new American record, 
two bronze medals in the 100-meter back- 
stroke and the 200-meter individual med- 
ley, and anchored those two American 
relay teams to a gold medal and world 
record. 

At 18, Neal Arsham of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, is now one of the world’s most ac- 
complished deaf breaststrokers. He sur- 
prised us by taking the 200-meter breast- 
stroke finals in 2:52.0 for a new American 
mark. Four years ago he placed fifth as 
Jourij Seleznev of Russia took this event 
in 2:52.1. Seleznev is holder of the global 
record in 2:50.4. 

And Jozefa Muszynski, a 26-year-old 
housewife and mother of two from New- 
ark, N.J., captured her fourth consecu- 
tive WGD 200-meter breaststroke title, 
winning in 3:09.2 far ahead of Karen 
Butler of Great Britain who placed sec- 
ond in 3:14.2. 

We questioned Jozefa if she would be 
back again in 1977. She said, “Yes, | 
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ONLY NON-AMERICAN MALE SWIMMER TO WIN A GOLD 


MEDAL IN SWIM- 


MING—Bela Pany! of Hungary won the 200-meter backstroke in 2:34.6 for a new 
Games record. He’s at left of this picture taken after the finish of the 100-meter 


freestyle won by Ron Rice in a world-record setting time of 57.3. 


Panyl was third, 


while Christer Lindsjo of Sweden (right) placed second. 


will, and if I’m beaten in the 200-meter 
breasistroke, I’tl retire.’” 

Overall, the American swimmers set 
all 15 new world records and 19 new 
American standards. USA men won 8 of 
9 events and American girls took 6 of 8. 

Of 19 members of the USA swimming 
squad (10 boys and 9 girls), only Craig 
Sellers of Baton Rouge, La., Bobbie 
Bridges of Irving, Tex., and Barry Hill 
of Coral Gables, Fla., failed to make the 
finals in 17 events. 

Medal standings in Malmo swimming: 


Gold Silver Bronze Tot. 


United States ____- 14 4 8 28 
Great Britain ____- 0 4 2 6 
Hungary’ =. .222cs0< 1 2 1 4 
BWSStta o.c252 ac5s 0 2 1 3 
West Germany ____ 0 1 2 3 
NOPWay” 2ccaccce=5- 2 0 0 2 
Canada ____._.___- 0 1 1 2 
Sweden _.....___-- 0 1 1 2 
Holland __.______- 0 1 1 2 
Denmark s.-x<c.a25 0 1 0 if 


17 17 17 dl 


Actually, the whole world can learn 
from American deaf swimmers. 

Year after year Americans swim faster, 
train harder and pile up more trophies 
and medals than their counterparts in 
other lands. It was true in the 1965, 1969 
and 1973 WGD when Fred Savinsky, Marie 
Amato, Veronica Kleczka, Ron Trumble, 
Jr., Al Walla, Jr., Theresa Shistar, Kathy 
Sallade, Jozefa Muszynski, Neal Arsham, 
Rick Rice, Alan Cartwright, Carol Tufts, 
Shirley Hottle-Johnson, Ron Rice, Phil 
Clarkson, Lynn Ballard, Lee Ann Johns 
and Jeff Lewis swept to the victory stand 
in a splash of red, white and blue. And 
it figures to happen again in Roumania 
in 1977 with new swimming stars. 

The stranglehold on gold medals can’t 
last forever unless coaches and AAAD 
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officials change their tactical and psycho- 
logical approach. 

P.S. Bela Panyl, veteran from Hungary, 
wes the only non-American swimmer to 
win a gold medal in the men’s division 
when he took first place in the 200-meter 
backstroke in 2:34.6 for a new Games 
record. A. Marschewski, world-record 
holder of this event from West Germany 
in 2:30.2 set in 1971, was second in 2:37.8, 
whie Gene Rusiecki of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., prevented a shutout in this event 
for the United States by taking third in 
2:41.2 for a new American standard. 

If we had had Phil swim the backstroke 


event instead of the 1,500-meter freestyle, 
he would have won, but it was too late 
to switch these events for him. 

The United States was shut out in only 
one of the 17 events, and that was in the 
400-meter freestyle. A. Hoyvik from Nor- 
way was the winner in 5:25.5, as Kathy 
Sallade and Regina Russo of White Plains, 
N.Y., placed fourth and fifth, respectively. 
Hoyvik also won the 100-meter freestyle 
by edging Shirley Hottle-Johnson in the 
finals, 1:10.0, which was only 2/10 of a 
second faster than Shirley. 

Complete results of men’s and women’s 
swimming: 


Men’‘s Swimming 
100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 


1) Ronald Rice (USA), 57.3 (NEW WORLD REC- 
ORD); 2) Lindsjo (Sweden), 1:01.6; 3) Panyi (Hun- 
gary), 1:01.8; 4) Jeffrey Lewis (USA), 1:02.4; 5) 
Petersen (Denmark), 1:02.6; 6) Vida (Hungary), 
1:03.2; 7) Woehler (West Germany), 1:03.7; 8) Var- 
rie (Great Britain, 1:04.1, 


400-Mster Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Ronald Rice (USA), 4:32.9 (NEW WORLD REC- 
ORD); 2) Albert Walla, Jr. (USA), 4:44.8 )also bet- 
tered world mark); 3) Lindsjo (Sweden), 4:53.5; 4) 
Aubel (Hungary), 4:58.4; 5) Petersen (Denmark), 
5:07.6; 6) Kenneth Dardick (USA), 5:17.3; 7) Liebke 
(West Germany), 5:34.4; 8) Hanson (Sweden), 5:35.4. 


1,500-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 


1) Ronald Rice (USA), 18:08.2 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Albert Walia, Jr. (USA), 18:49.4 
(also. bettered world mark); 3) Phillip Clarkson 


(USA), 19:14.0 (also bettered world standard; 4) 
Aubel (Hungary), 19:43.4; 5) Lindsjo (Sweden), 
20:13.3; 6) Fabian (Hungary), 20:19.7; 7) Vida 


(Hungary), 20:49.5; 8) Retif (France), 21:48.5. 


200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 


1) Panyl (Hungary), 2:34.46 (NEW WGD_ REC- 
ORD); 2) Marschewski (West Germany), 2:37.8; 
3) Eugene Rusiecki (USA), 2:41.2 (NEW AMERICAN 
RECORD); 4) Varga (Hungary), 2:43.4; 5) Varrie 
(Great Britain), 2:44.6; 6) Kenneth Dardick (USA), 
2:48.0; 7) Krol (Poland), 2:53.5; 8) Tomlinson (Can- 
ada), 3:09.2. 


200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 


1) Neal Arsham (USA), 2:52.0 (NEW AMERICAN 
RECORD); 2) Petersen (Holland), 2:52.2; 3) Ronald 
Trumble, Jr. (USA), 2:52.5 (also bettered American 
mark); 4) Zwierzynski (Poland), 2:54.7; 5) Van de 
Velde (Belgium), 2:58.7; 6) Varga (Hungary), 3:03.1; 
7) Cooper (Great Britain), 3:05.2; 8) Sweet (Can- 
ada), 3:13.2. 

Note: Barry Hill of USA did 3:09.6 in the pre- 
liminary meet but failed to qualify for the finals. 
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deaf and what we must do about it. 
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THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


By W. H. Woods, Sr. 
(A deaf man) 


The book tells about the future employment being dark for the nation’s 


Insurance company regulations must be faced and we must one day 
petition the government for a governmental edict. 


The book also mentions ample employment the deaf enjoyed before the 
advent of insurance regulations and of professions now being closed to the deaf. 
We must fight them and retain our dignity as responsible and capable 


“The Forgotten People’ suggests ways for us to have our own insurance 
company and for any member to take up the matter at the National 
Association of the Deaf convention in Seattle, Wash., next summer. 


The book costs $6.50. One thousand five hundred copies were donated 
to the National Association of the Deaf and the NAD has the authority to 
print as many more books as it sees fit. 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 
3033 39th Ave., N. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 
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Ronald Trumble also did 2:52.2 in the prelims for 
a new American mark. 


200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 


1) Philip Clarkson (USA), 2:32.0; 2) Petersen 
(Denmark), 2:43.2; 3) Kenneth Dardick (USA), 
2:48.6; 4) Petersen (Holland), 2:49.5; 5) Sulek (Po- 
land), 2:52.2; 6) Fabian (Hungary), 2:53.9; 7) Jeff- 
rey Lewis (USA), 2:58.6. 


400-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 


1) Philip Clarkson (USA), 5:22.28 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Ronald Trumble, Jr. (USA), 5:25.1 
(also bettered world mark); 3) Albert Walla, Jr. 
(USA), 5:38.1; 4) Petersen (Holland), 5:40.1; 5) 
Aubel (Hungary), 5:47.5; 6) Fabian (Hungary), 
5:52.4; 7) Varga (Hungary), 5:56.6; 8) Retif 
(France), 6:08.2. 


800-Meter Freestyle Relay (Finals) 


1) USA (Ronald Rice, Ronald Trumble, Jr., Al- 
bert Walla, Jr., and Philip Clarkson), 8:53.4 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Hungary, 9:34.7; 3) West 
Germany, 10:14.9; 4) Sweden, 10:16.8. 

(Ronald Rice swimming the first 200 meter leg 
Ser a NEW WORLD RECORD when he did 


400-Meter Medley Relay (Finals) 


1) USA (Jeffrey Lewis, Neal Arsham, Philip Clark- 
son_and Ronald Rice), 4:33.7 (NEW WORLD REC- 
ORD); 2) Hungary, 4:52.6; 3) West Germany, 4:53.9; 
4) Poland, 4:57.7; 5) Sweden, 5:23.8. 

(Lewis’ 100 meter backstroke leg is a NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD when he did 1:09.8.) 
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$139.00* 


*Plus 10% Tax and Service 


DETROIT TO LAS VEGAS TO 
LOS ANGELES TO DETROIT 
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March 31-April 7, 1974 
3 Nights in Las Vegas 


4 Nights in Los Angeles 


Make your $50.00 deposit now! 
Send your deposit and request for 


further hotel information to: 


Anthony Kovacs 
P. O. Box 31 
Taylor, Mich. 48180 
1-313-291-2309 
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MEDAL WINNERS OF 200-METER BUTTERFLY—Left to right: 


John Petersen of 


Renmark, second; Phil Clarkson, the winner in 2:32.0, and Ken Dardick of Creve 


Coeur, Mo., third. 


NOTE: Rice’s first 800 meter stroke of the 1,500- 
meter freestyle is also a NEW WORLD RECORD 
when he did 9:44.6. 


Women’s Swimming 
100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Hoyvik (Norway), 1:10.0; 2) Shirley Hottle-John- 
son (USA), 1:10.2 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 3) 
Pentscheva (Bulgaria), 1:11.0; 4) Lynn Ballard 
(USA), 1:11.2; 5) Kane (Great Britain), 1:11.6; 6) 
Lee Ann Johns (USA), 1:12.3; 7) Assenova (Bul- 
garia), 1:13.7; 8) Systma (Holland), 1:16.3. 

100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Kathy Sallade (USA), 1:20.2 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD; 2) Briggs (Great Britain), 1:22.3; 3) 
Shirley Hottle-Johnson (USA), 1:22.4; 4) Post (Hol- 
land), 1:25.0; 5) Hayes (Canada), 1:25.5; 6) Som- 
falvi (Hungary), 1:26.8; 7) Pentscheva (Bulgaria), 
1:27.4; 8) Butler (Great Britain), 1:29.1. (Regina 
Russo of USA was 9th in the prelims in 1:29.5, and 
advanced to semifinals, but was eliminated when 
she placed 10th in 1:31.2.) : 

Note: Kathy Sallade also set a world mark in 
the backstroke in the semifinals when she did 1:20.3. 

100-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Lynn Ballard (USA), 1:17.68 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Hayes (Canada), 1:23.4; 3) Lee Ann 
Johns (USA), 1:24.1; 3) Hoyvik (Norway), 1:26.1; 
5) Carol Tufts (USA), 1:26.2; 6) Briggs (Great 
Britain), 1:26.6; 7) Moorhouse (Great Britain), 
1:29.2; 8) Kane (Great Britain), 1:30.4. 

Note: Lynn Ballard also set world marks in the 
prelims and the semifinals, 1:19.7. and 1:19.0, re- 
spectively. 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Jozefa Muszynski (USA), 3.09.2; 2) Butler 
(Great Britain), 3:14.2; 3) Moorhouse (Great Brit- 
ain), 3:17.9; 4) Evers (Holland), 3:22.0; 5) Carol 
Tufts (USA), 3:23.7; 6) Penner (Canada), 3:24.4; 
ore Tally (USA), 3:27.0; 8) Jansson (Sweden), 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Hoyvik (Norway), 5:25.5; 2)  Assenova (Bul- 
garia), 5:32.4; 3) Kane (Great Britain), 5:34.8; 4) 
Kathy Sallade (USA), 5:38.4; 5) Regina Russo 


Administrative Changes 


Arkansas: Dr. Roy G. Parks, superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf the past 21 years, will retire June 
30, 1974. He will be succeeded by Tom J. 
Hicks, coordinator of special education in 
the Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Massachusetts: Richard Flint has been 
appointed administrator of the Beverly 
School for the Deaf, succeeding William 
Bragner, retired. 

Texas: Gary A. Curtis, former super- 
intendent of the Texas School for the 
Deaf, is now director of deaf education 
in Texas. James S. Howze was “appointed 
acting superintendent of TSD. 


(USA), 5:59.0; 6) Johnson (Canada), 6:14.8; 7) v.d. 
Kolk (Holland), 6:20.0; 8) Mulder (Holland), 6:20.3. 

Bobbie Bridges was 10th in 6:42.4 in the prelims 
and did not qualify for the finals. 


200-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 


1) Lynn Ballard (USA), 2:52.6 (NEW AMERICAN 
RECORD); 2) Assenova (Bulgaria), 2:53.2; 3) Shir- 
ley Hottle-Johnson (USA), 2:55.9; 4) Hayes (Canada), 
2:57.2; 5) Briggs (Great Britain), 2:59.1; 6) Kathy 
Sallade (USA), 3:00.6; 7) Pentscheva (Bulgaria), 
3:00.8; 8) Penner (Canada) 3:11.6. 


4x100-Meter Freestyle Relay (Finals) 


1) USA (Lee Ann Johns, Lynn Ballard, Kathy 
Sallade, Shirley  Hottle-Johnson), 4:44.5 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Great Britain, 5:10.5; 3) 


Holland, 5:10.8; 4) Canada, 5:14.4; 5) Sweden, 5:19.4; 
6) Hungary, 5:22.3; 7) West Germany, 5:33.4. 


4x100-Meter Medley Relay (Finals) 


1) USA (Kathy Sallade—back, Jozefa Muszynski— 
breast, Lynn Ballard—fly, Shirley Hottle-Johnson— 
free), 5:21.1 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Great 
Britain, 5:36.0; 3) Canada, 5:51.3; 4) Holland, 6:05.4; 
5) Hungary, 6:17.1; 6) West Germany, 6:45.8; 7) 
Sweden, disqualified. 
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REPEATER—Steve Blehm of North Da- 
kota School for the Deaf was chosen as the 
Deaf Prep Cager of the Year for the sec- 
ond straight year. Besides being picked 
for the All-State first five team, Steve 
was honored by the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf as 1972 Athlete 
of the Year. 
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School for the Deaf. 


Central States cagefest championship and also a fine 16-5 slate. 


DEAF PREP BASKETBALL COACH OF THE YEAR—Alex Rubiano of the Wisconsin 
Here he’s smiling as he led his Firebirds to second straight 


Behind him, left to 


right: Tom Armato, Terry Adams, Mike Mugavero, Navarro Davidson, Lou Volpin- 


testa, Randy Suhr, Pat Gill. 


Deaf Prep Basketball, 1972-73 Season 


(Thank you for your patience and un- 
derstanding when you wrote us to say 
that you missed our sports coverage the 
previous few issues, and for your best 
wishes to us at Ma:mo.) 


teve Blehm repeated as Deaf Prep 
Cager of the Year. His scoring feats 
border on legendary. The 6-0 shooting 
whiz closed out a biazing prep career with 
a three-game 183-point burst in the Class 
B district tournament play, an average 
of 61.0 per game. And he made the All- 
State, all-classes, first five team. 

All-time North Dakota high school bas- 
ketbail scorer Blehm has put away his 
No. 35 jersey (it’s being retired) after 
compiling a raft of records which will 
probably stand for a long time. 


It takes a computer to figure all of 
Biehm’s scoring and rebounding statis- 
tics. Carmen Lee, a teacher at North 
Dakota School for the Deaf, furnished us 
with tota’s. 


Steve averaged 41.1 points per game 
for his four-year career—a mark that 
leaves the Bismarck youngster with the 
highest recorded career scoring average 
in high school as well as school for the 
deaf ranks in the nation. 


Blehm, whose 47.3 pers game average 
as a sophomore ranks third among re- 
corded single season scoring averages, 
completed his senior season at the Devils 
Lake school with a 43.8 average for the 
year on 1,007 points in 23 games. He 
scored 3,859 points in 94 games. 
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Blehm averaged 35.8 points per game 
as a freshman, 47.3 as a sophomore, 37.3 
as a junior and 43.8 in his final year, 
while improving his field goal shooting 
percentage each year, going from 42.7 per- 
cent in his first season to 50.2 percent in 
1972-73. His four-year shooting accuracy 
was 47.6 percent from the field and 71.8 
percent from the free throw line. In ad- 
dition, Blehm averaged 14.4 rebounds for 
h's 94 high school games finishing with 
1,352. 


Blehm led NDSD to 66 wins, against 
28 setbacks during his four seasons, in- 
cluding 20-4 and 20-6 marks in two of 
those years. The Bulldogs’ highest tour- 
nament finish was regional runnerup spot 
in 1972. 


Figures for Blehm’s national rankings 
were gleaned from Letterman magazine’s 
list of recorded all-time bests for high 
school players. 


The previous highest recorded career 
average, according to Letterman, was 
Benny Fuller of Arkansas School for the 
Deaf, who scored 39.4 points per game 
over 122 games in the years 1968-71. 


Double and triple teamed many times, 
Biehm learned to live with the close 
traffic and the attention focused upon him 
wherever the Bulldogs played. But he 
believed by keeping an active practice 
sechedule he could develop still more 
ways to combat the opponents. 


The name Blehm is etched in the state 
high s:hool record books and will not 


soon be forgotten. His state single-game 
record of 85 points set in his sophomore 
year also appears among the untouchable 
records. 


St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, a final- 
ist in the Eastern States Schools for the 
Deaf basketball tournament the last seven 
years, won its fourth title over that time, 
65-48, over Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, in the 41st edition held at West 
Trenton, N.J. The Buffalo school had a 
front line averaging 6 feet, 6 inches. 

The trademark of the 1973 Mason-Dixon 
Basketball Tournament—a blazing finish. 
Three of the last four games prior to the 
championship match had been steeled by 
one point, and—in the fourth game— 
North Carolina managed to nudge Ala- 
bama, 59-57, in the consolation match for 
third place. So, it was no surprise when 
the Mississippi and Florida championship 
matchup went into overtime. It took just 
those three minutes for Mississippi to 
quash Florida’s hopes for a championship 
as the Bulldogs rolled to their third 
straight 41st M-D tournament win, 57-49. 
The last time Mississippi had won the 
crown was in 1961 right there in St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Wisconsin repeated in the Central States 
round robin play. Its run-and-shoot offense 
coupled with strong rebounding, a sizzling 
fast break and tough zone defense chalked 
up an unbeaten 4-0 record. The WSD 
Firebirds beat Kentucky, 99-43; St. Rita’s 
of Ohio, 81-37; St. John’s of Milwaukee, 
99-57, and Illinois, 62-57. 

All five starters for WSD averaged 
double figure scores for the tournament. 
Lou Volpintesta led the way with a 22.0 
point average, while Randy Suhr aver- 
aged 17.5 points; Navarro Davidson, 13.5 
points; Mike Mugavero, 11.3 points, and 
Tom Armato, 10.5 points. As a team, 
the Firebirds scored 341 points in four 
games for an 85.3 average to their op- 
ponents, 194 total points and 48.5 average. 

The host Rhode Island team won its 
second consecutive New England cham- 
pionship by downing Clarke, 52-51. Rhode 
Is.and aiso won another tournament by 
beating Lexington, 61-49, in the finals of 
the Eastern Class B meet, held at Rome, 
N.Y. 

For the first time since 1964 the New 
England group was divided into two 
classes, A and B. Rhode Island, Clarke, 
Mystic and Horace Mann were in the A 
bracket, while Maine, Austine, Boston 
and Beverly played in the B_ bracket. 
Boston won the B meet by defeating Aus- 
tine in the finals, 73-56. 


The balance of Art Kruger’s cover- 
age of the 1972-1973 prep basketball 
season, including his 24th annual All- 


will appear next 
this 


American listings, 
issue due to space limitations 
month. 
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RID EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Carl J. Kirchner, President 
Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
Lucile Olson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Elizabeth Benson Memorial Fund 

We thank the following persons and 
organizations who have contributed to 
the Elizabeth Benson Memorial Inter- 
preter Fund, established for the expansion 
and improvement of interpreting services 
for deaf people through scholarships to 
interpreting courses. 

RID (opening contribution), Jane Beale, 
Northern California RID, Kenneth Huff, 
Patricia Kitchen, Grand Canyon RID, 
Phi Kappa Zeta Sorority, Mary Alice Ben- 
son, Lucile Olson, Ralph Neesam, Celia 
Warshawsky, Illinois RID, Wisconsin RID. 

Currently the fund has contributions 
totaling $250. Make your tax-deductible 
contribution to Elizabeth Benson Memorial 
Interpreter Fund and mail to RID, P. O. 


Contributed Monthly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


P.O. Box 1339, Washington, D.C. 20013 
Miss Jane Beale, Editor 


John Shipman, Board Member 
Ralph Neesam, Board Member 


Box 1339, Washington, D.C. 20013. 
A Capital Idea 


The Berkeley-Oakland Chapter 79 of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, encouraged by local RID members, 
raised $50 for the national RID. This 
amount will be matched by the NFSD for 
a total contribution of $100. 

Why not do the same in your area? 
The national RID needs your support! 


Evaluation Statistics 


During the first nine months (October 
1972-June 1973) of the national RID cer- 
tification program, 654 interpreters were 
evaluated for certification. Of the 654 
evaluated, 482 were awarded one or more 
certificates as follows: 


CONSULTANT 


Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 


Comprehensive Skills Certificate 184 
Reverse Skills Certificate 175 
Expressive Translating Certificate 90 
Expressive Interpreting Certificate 109 

Seventy-six persons hold both the ETC 
and EIC and 14 interpreters hold the 
ETC and/or EIC along with the RSC. 

Overall success rate (candidate earn- 
ing a certificate, though not always the 
certificate applied for) was 74%. Success 
rate for the CSC (evaluated for CSC— 
awarded CSC) was 45% and for the RSC, 
82%. 

This month’s interprenews feature is 
a series of questions and answers concern- 
ing evaluations, prepared by the RID 
National Certification Board (NCB). 


Questions, Answers And Guidelines 
For RID Evaluations 


1. HOW LONG ARE THE PERSONS WHO ATTENDED THE 
NATIONAL EVALUATION WORKSHOP (N.E.W.) TO SERVE? 


The people who attended the N.E.W. were asked to remain 
with the team for at least one year. There is no limit on how 
Jong an individual evaluator can serve, providing the chapter 
and the RID National Certification Board (NCB) are satisfied 
with the person’s performance. 

The NCB is considering January through December as the 
evaluation year. Therefore, December 31, 1973, will end the 
first year of service for all evaluation team members, even if 
only one evaluation session was conducted, e.g., May 12, 1973. 


2. HOW DOES ONE RESIGN FROM AN EVALUATION TEAM? 

Anyone wishing to resign must do so in writing to Lucile 
Olson, Chairman of the NCB, P.O. Box 1339, Washington, D.C. 
20013. For the coming year, letters should be received prior 
to December 31, 1973. 

It is hoped that team members will serve a full year in 
order to insure stability and consistency in the evaluation 
sessions. 


3. HOW WILL REPLACEMENTS BE MADE FOR THOSE WHO 

RESIGN FROM THE LOCAL EVALUATION TEAMS? 

The NCB will examine lists of CSC and RSC certified inter- 
preters from the area in question and list the names of three 
qualified persons. These names will be sent to the remaining 
team members who will be asked to meet and rank the names. 
The NCB will make the final appointment, contingent on the 
willingness of the nominees to serve. 

4. IF THE CHAIRMAN RESIGNS, HOW IS A NEW CHAIR- 

MAN CHOSEN? 

The NCB will examine lists of CSC and RSC certified in- 
terpreters from the area in question and list the names of 
three qualified persons. These names will be sent to the re- 
maining team members who will be asked to meet and rank 
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the names. The NCB will make the final appointment, con- 

tingent on the willingness of the nominees to serve. Then the 

local team will elect a chairman from its five members. 

5. HOW DOES A CHAPTER SELECT AN EVALUATION TEAM 
AND CONDUCT EVALUATIONS IF A TEAM HAS NOT 
ALREADY BEEN SET UP? 

The local chapter must bring together two CSC certified 
interpreters who attended the N.E.W. in Memphis. One of 
these interpreters should be from the local chapter (if the chap- 
ter had a delegate to the N.E.W. who received the CSC). 

These two interpreters then evaluate hearing impaired per- 
sons who wish to serve on the local evaluation team. After eval- 
uating the hearing impaired candidates, they choose three to serve 
on the team with the understanding that the appointment is tem- 
porary (until the results of their evaluation have been returned). 
Only persons who receive certification can become permanent 
members of the team. 

The temporary team then evaluates hearing interpreter 
candidates who wish to serve on the local team. The team 
then lists the candidates according to preferences and awaits 
results from the NCB. 

In the meantime, a temporary chairman is appointed. If 
the chapter had a delegate to the N.E.W. who received the 
CSC, this person assumes this rule until notification of perma- 
nent team members. Then the team elects its permanent 
chairman. 

6. WHO HAS THE AUTHORITY TO DISMISS A LOCAL EVAL- 
UATION TEAM MEMBER? 

The National Certification Board can ask for a local team 
member’s resignation after substantial evidence is obtained 
that the individual is not fulfilling his/her role, has broken the 
seal of confidentiality, or is intentionally showing bias in eval- 
uations. (The Review Board can also do this; however, request 
would be channeled through the NCB.) 

7. WHO SEES THE INDIVIDUAL CANDIDATE’S FINAL 
SCORES? 
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The candidate receives his/her section scores (expressed 
as a percentage of the required passing score). Individual scores 
are seen by the National Certification Board, by the RID’s ad- 
ministrative assistant, and occasionally by the Review Board 
if it is asked to settle a certification question. The president is 
sent a copy of results in order to keep him informed. 


8. WHAT DETERMINES THE CERTIFICATE AWARD (IF 
ANY) TO A CANDIDATE? 


First and foremost, the percentages the candidate makes 
on each of the six sections (three sections for RSC; and four 
sections for either ETC or EIC) of the evaluation. Therefore, 
if a candidate achieves the required passing percentage or bet- 
ter on each section of the examination, he will be awarded the 
certificate earned unless the majority of the evaluation team 
recommend against any certificate, or unless valid evidence 
can be presented by two or more team members which shows 
clearly why certification should be denied. By the same token, 
if a candidate fails to pass any section by more than 2.5% for 
CSC or RSC, or by more than 5.0% for ETC and/or EIC, cer- 
tification will be denied regardless of the recommendations of 
the evaluators. 


9. HOW ARE THE EVALUATION TEAM MEMBERS’ RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION WHEN 
MAKING CERTIFICATE AWARDS? 


The evaluation team members‘ recommendations are very 
important in determining awarding of certificates in cases 
where the candidate just barely fails to make the required 
passing percentage on any given section of the evaluation. The 
NCB allows a 2.5% margin for error for CSC (and RSC) pro- 
vided four out of five judges recommend CSC (or RSC); and a 
5.0% margin for error for ETC and EIC provided three out of 
five judges recommend ETC, EIC, or CSC (a recommendation 
for CSC implies the judge feels that the candidate more than 
passes for both ETC and EIC, as well as for RSC). 


10. WHAT HAPPENS IF A CANDIDATE FOR THE COMPRE- 
HENSIVE SKILLS CERTIFICATE DOES VERY WELL ON 
ALL SECTIONS OF THE EXAMINATION EXCEPT THE 
REVERSE SKILLS TESTS ON WHICH HE FAILS TO MAKE 
THE CSC MINIMUM PERCENTAGE OR FAILS COM- 
PLETELY? 

If a candidate exceeds the required minimum passing per- 
centage for CSC by 10% or more on every section except the 
reverse skills sections, he/she will be required to retake only 
the reverse skills tests provided the re-examination takes place 
within six months (or, in exceptional circumstances, within one 
year if consent of the NCB is obtained). 

if his/her reverse skills scores on the initial examination 
entitle the candidate to ETC and/or EIC, either or both of these 
wil be awarded temporarily, pending results of the re-exam. 


period at the $5.00 rate. 


Final certificate award will be determined by the results of the 
re-examination. If the candidate chooses not to be re-evaluated 
within six months, the ETC and/or EIC awards become valid 
for five years from the date of the evaluation. 

If the candidate fails to attain ETC or EIC passing scores 
on the reverse skills sections, no certificate will be awarded. 


11. WHAT ARE THE MINIMUM PASSING PERCENTAGES 
FOR THE VARIOUS CERTIFICATES? 


CSC ETC/EIC* RSC 
Section A, Interview 75% 65% 75% 
Section B, Translating 70% 65% eee 
Section C, Interpreting 70% 65% =ee 2 
Section D, Overall performance 70% 60% —_ 
Section E, Reverse translating 70% 55% 70% 
Section F, Reverse interpreting 70% 59% 70% 


* Required passing percentages apply only to sections appropri- 
ate to certificate applied for—unless CSC exam is taken. In 
the event the CSC exam is taken but candidate fails to make 
CSC minimum percentages, certificate(s) awarded will be de- 
termined by whether or not the candidate achieved ETC and 
or KIC minimum percentages despite failure to achieve the high- 
er CSC minimum percentages. 


12, WHEN DOES THE CANDIDATE FOR CERTIFICATION 
PAY THE RE-EVALUATION FEE OF $5.00? 


The candidate pays the $5.00 re-evaluation fee when he/she 
is retaking the same examination as the initial evaluation. For 
example, if an interpreter takes the CSC exam and is awarded 
the ETC and/or EIC (or does not earn a certificate), he/she 
may take the CSC exam again, paying the $5.00 re-evaluation 
fee. However, if an interpreter takes the ETC and/or EIC 
exams at the initial evaluation, he/she must pay the $15.00 fee 
for taking the CSC at a second evaluation. 


13. WHAT IS THE TIME LIMIT FOR A RE-EVALUATION 
AT THE $5.00 RATE? 


An interpreter who fails to meet requirements for the de- 
sired certificate or for any certificate can be re-evaluated after 
six months. The NCB makes exception to this six-month rule only 
when the candidate scores very high on all except one or two 
sections; in this case, the interpreter can be re-evaluated on 
the one or two sections failed within six months (see answer to 
Question 10). 

To qualify for the $5.00 re-evaluation fee, the interpreter 
must be re-evaluated within one year from the initial evalua- 
tion. After one year, the interpreter pays the full fee ($10.00 
for ETC, EIC, RSC, and $15.00 for CSC) for an evaluation. In 
the event that a chapter cannot schedule an evaluation session 
within one year, the NCB will allow a 15-month re-evaluation 
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Try a new approach at 


HARRISON-CHILHOWEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 


Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 


concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 


accredited residential high school. 


REGISTRAR 
Box D 


For information write: 


Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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Look ahead to... 
The 43rd Biennial Convention 
of the 
National Association of the Deaf 
Seattle, Washington 
JUNE 30- JULY 6, 1974! 
Watch for details in coming issues 


of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


Alvin Klugman, Los Angeles, clipped 
and sent in a cartoon from the Los An- 
geles Times, drawn by Jim Berry (Berry’s 
World). It showed a caller asking Presi- 
dent Nixon, ‘‘Do you mind if I talk to 
you in sign language?” 


Gene Guire geile my attention to a 
piece in Ann Landers’ column. Ann Lan- 
ders’ columns are not all sex and marital 
problems. Join me in enjoying this piece: 


RAIN SOAKAGE 
PROBLEM TESTED 


Dear Ann: Remember the rain prob- 
lem—whether to run or walk to get less 
soaked? Well, we seniors at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf were challenged by 
our science and math teachers to solve 
it. So, we rigged up some empty cartons, 
lined the sides with paper towels and 
gave one carton to a runner and one to 
a walker. 

The two experimenters held the boxes 
over their heads, left the building at the 
same moment and went the same dis- 
tance—-240 feet. It took the runner 20 
seconds to reach his destination. The 
walker took 60 seconds. 

We wrung out the paper towels and 
discovered that the walker absorbed near- 
ly twice as much moisture as the runner. 
The exact measure was 10.1 grams for 
the walker and 5.2 grams for the runner. 
—M.1.T., Here We Come! 

Dear Seniors: That’s what I call using 
your heads! Thanks to all who signed 
the letter: L.G., D.H., D.C., M.L., N.G., 
R.N., E.S., K.S., M.E., J.K., M.H., B.M., 
J.G., L.K., and D. aan 

Lifted from he Reader’ s Digest: 

Hearing Aid. Little sounds in libraries 
have the same job that crickets do on 
soft summer nights. They let you hear 
the silence better.—John Keasler, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate. 

This excerpted from Reader’s Digest’s 
“Edison: The Man Behind the Genius’’: 

Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, in 
1847, but his family moved to Port Huron, 
Michigan, when he was seven. Soon af- 
ter arrival, he contracted scarlet fever, 
which probably caused his partial deaf- 
ness ...—dJames Clancy, a _ boyhood 
friend in Port Huron. 

. Edison was then handed the first 
check he had ever received—one for $40,- 
000. On passing in the check at the wicket 
of the paying teller, some remarks were 
made which, in his deafness, he did not 
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understand. The check was handed back 
to Edison, and he went back to the Gen- 
eral (Gen. Marshall Lefferty, head of a 
Western Union subsidiary), who told him 
the check must be endorsed. Given the 
amount in bundles of small bills, Edison 
proceeded gravely to stow the money in 
his overcoat pockets and all his other 
pockets. He then went to Newark and 
sat up all night with the money for fear 
it might be stolen. ..—wWilliam H. 
Meadowcroft, Edison’s secretary. 

(... Edison’s first wife, Mary Still- 
well, died in 1884. In 1886, he married 
Mina Miller, a striking brunette half his 
age.) 


In my courtship, my deafness was a 
help. I taught the lady of my heart the 
Morse code, and when she could both send 
and receive, we got along much better 
than we could have with spoken words— 
by tapping our remarks to one another 
on our hands. Presently I asked her, in 
Morse code, if she would marry me. The 
word “Yes” is an easy one to send by 
telegraphic signals, and she sent it. 


On a long drive in the White Mountains, 
we could use pet names without the least 
embarrassment, although there were 
three other people in the carriage. We 
still use the telegraphic code at times. 
When we go to a play, she keeps her 
hand upon my knee and telegraphs the 
words the actors use.—The Diary and 
Sundry Observations of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, edited by ar cca D. Runes. 


This came ee ‘Ruth Brown Sturm 
(Miss or Mrs.?), Long Island City, N.Y.: 

A 14-year-old hearing impaired girl in 
Massachusetts attended a public junior 
high school with normal hearing children. 
She had trouble understanding one teacher 
because of his walrus moustache, but 
said nothing and tried her best to keep 
up with the rest of the class. 


However, one day after class the teach- 
er asked her to stay behind, and bawled 
her cut for doing so poorly in her class- 
work. He was taken aback when she told 
him she couldn’t hear very well, and 
also that she had trouble lipreading him 
because of his moustache. 

The next day when she came to class, 
she found he had shaven off his moustache! 

Would you call this Deaf Power? 

bd 

This came from Emil Rassofsky, Belts- 
ville, Md., who clipped it from Good 
Housekeeping: 


Children seem deaf when called from play 

Or when they’re told to wash their hands, 

And though they move about all day 

Not heeding orders or commands, 

Those little ears can hear quite well 

A distant ice-cream truck’s jingling bell. 
See Isler 


Felix Kowalewski queries: 

Did you hear about the drunken deaf 
hunchback who was arrested for ringing 
the church bells at 2 a.m. in Washington, 
D.C.? When asked why he did it he an- 
swered, “I don’t know. I’ve always wanted 
to do is some day.” 


Sorry we overlooked a cartoon sent us 
last December by Miss Joanne Lambert, 
Alexandria, La. It depicts a crowd of 
people presumably trying to enroll at a 
“School of Sign Language and Lipread- 
ing.”’ A spokesman for the group is say- 
ing, ‘“‘We’re the Committee-of-Citizens- 
Near-the-Airport who called about a group 
rate.”’ 


In Parade’s ‘‘My Favorite Jokes’? John 
Regis had the following: 

He told me that his grandma was hard 
of hearing, so his grandpa invented a very 
inexpensive hearing aid—he hung a sign 
around her neck that Bats “Shout louder.”’ 


Abigail Van aan: hea the following: 

Dear Abby: This girl I like knows 
hand sign language. Big deal! She is 
always using it in front of me to talk to 
her friends. I never know what she’s 
saying, except that she points to me, so 
I know she’s ‘‘talking’’ about me. 

I have asked her to please refrain from 
doing this, but she just laughs it off and 
continues. 

This drives me up a wall. 
get her to stop?—Speechless. 

Dear Speechless: Why don’t you learn 
a little hand sign language, and surprise 
her by “‘telling’’ her what you think of 
her? 


How ean I 


This from Virgil Owen, Perris, Calif.: 

Many years ago, in San Francisco, I 
came home one late night from a deaf 
social gathering. I drove the car into 
the garage and proceeded to the front 
door of the house, which was dark. Sud- 
denly I missed my front door key that 
was not attached to my key case. I had 
the key a moment before. Now it was 
gone. Where did I place or drop it? I 
felt through all my pockets, and with the 
flashlight from the car I searched all over 
the car inside and out, the walk to the 
door. No luck! 


I was constrained to ‘“‘ring the door bell.’ 
My house was rigged with door lights in 
place of the door bell, like they have in 
homes of many deaf people. My pushing 
of the front door button lighted up the 
house in all the rooms, with the result 
that my wife, my son, daughter and my 
elderly father were all awakened. I felt 
sheepish before their glaring sleep-laden 
eyes. 
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I found the missing key later—in the 
cuff of my trousers. 


More from Virgil Owen: 

Like I said before, my house was fixed 
with lights to flash on when one pushed 
the button at the front:door, in lieu of a 
door bell. 


One day a door-to-door salesman came 
to my door. The flashing lights indi- 
cated that someone was at the door. I 
went to the door. The salesman tried to 
interest me in his wares. I indicated that 
I was deaf and not interested. I closed 
the door and thought the peddler had left 
the premises for good. But the lights 
flashed on again and I found the same 
man there again. By gestures and signs 
he said he was not to be fooled, that I 
was not deaf, else how come I heard 
the doorbell. I had to show him the work- 
ing of the light signals at the door. He 
gaped. He had never seen any such thing. 
I watched him leave mumbling, and shak- 
ing his head. 


In Emery Kelen’s ‘‘Fantastic Tales, 
Strange Animals, Riddles, Jests, and 
Prophecies of Leonardo da Vinci’’ is this: 
The Asp: This snake carries instant death 
in its fangs. An asp cannot be enticed 
by a snake charmer, because when it 
hears the sound of a flute, it stops its 
ears with its tail. (How? Two ears, one 
tail?) 


Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y., 
has been indefatigable in his quest for 
old stories, jokes, etc., in bookstores, li- 
braries, school periodicals (the LPF—little 
paper family), etc., especially now, the 
DMJ (Deaf-Mutes Journal) printed at the 
old Fanwood School in New York. He 
has greatly helped enrich THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, depository of humorous 
stories, past and present, relating to the 
deai. 

We do not seem able to catch up with 
Harry. He has, in our keeping, enough 
from his collection of stories to last at 
least six issues of this magazine. 

Some of his ooecuon eM: 


Morse who Pa cnven the telegraph, and 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, both 
had deaf wives. Little comment is neces- 
sary, but just see what a man can ac- 
compiish when everything is quiet—DMJ 
(1881). 


i 


BLIND SEE, DEAF HEAR AND 
LEGLESS KICK 


A blind man is in the city jail (Omaha, 
Neb.) looking sorrowfully at a deaf mute 
as the latter is heaping maledictions upon 
the Police Department in'’general and De- 
tectives Ring and Van Deusen in par- 
ticular. A legless man is stamping angrily 
around in the same cell, every now and 
then spitefully kicking at the bars and 
urging the mute to yell touder and make 
the detective hear. At the:station a search 
developed the fact that one man poses as 
a mute. The second as a blind man and 
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the third as a legless man. They all had 
pitiful begging letters and signs and were 
about to open up shop when the officers 
found them.—N.Y. World, the DMJ. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE 


The sign language is the natural lan- 
guage of the deaf. It is beautiful, ex- 
pressive and graceful. It appeals to the 
heart of the deaf, as no other language 
can. It is the language of the soul. It 
stirs the heart to the deepest depths of 
pathos; it convulses the frame with the 
merriest peals of laughter. I have seen 
again and again some mighty Demothenes 
of the deaf carry this audience in the 
sweep of one fleeting moment from the 
agony of burning tears to the delight of 
enraptured smiles. It appeals to the deaf 
as nothing else can. It is an easy means 
of communication.—Supt. A. G. Mash- 
burn, Arkansas Cpu ge! 


Victor Hugo is neaiceda the best talker 
in Paris. But he is a poor listener. He’s 
deaf as a post. une. vant (1884). 


Take as a Seis “illustration the word 
“draw.” The deaf pupil is taught that a 
“horse draws a wagon.” The pantomime 
is clear and corresponds to his daily ob- 
servation, but to his surprise the next 
morning’s paper in its notices says, ““The 
concert drew a large house last night,” 
and that he has to learn in this case that 
draws means to attract, and house means 
a number of people. After being taught 
by pantomime how to draw a mug of 
cider, the clipper informs him that in the 
late mill, Mike McCoole ‘‘drew the first 
blood from his opponent’s mug.” He is 
told that if he is ever so fortunate as to 
have money on deposit he must ‘‘draw”’ 
a check before he can get it. He has 
seen a schoolmate draw a picture, but 
when the heroine of a novel draws a sigh, 
his admiration for the capacities of art 
is increased. A magazine criticism com- 
mends the scenes of innocence that Milton 
draws but when he refers to a _ parlor 
edition of Paradise Lost, he finds no illus- 
trations or only those which Gustave Dore 
had made. One must confess that the 
pupil already has enough to confuse him, 
but when he is told in addition that ‘a 
ship draws water,’ ‘“‘a cook draws a 
fowl,’ ‘‘a waiter draws a cork,” “‘money 
draws interest,’ and ‘“‘a minister draws 
comparisons and inferences,’ he concludes 
in despair that the conundrums of lan- 
guage like poor Dundreary’s Widdles are 
things which no feelah, especially a deaf- 
mute feelah, can find out.—Principal’s 
Report—Board of Trustees of Georgia In- 
stitution for the Deaf at Cave Spring, Ga. 
(1878). 


Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to 
the scorner, and dumb to those who are 
mischievously ENE: —DMJ (1883). 


Deaf people would sake poor politicians 
inasmuch as they never talk without show- 
ing their hands.—Peck, DMJ (1886). 


MANUAL HILARITY 


“While the deaf man may talk with his 
fingers,’ said the obnoxious boarder, ‘“‘he 
cannot laugh with them, can he?” 

“Why not?’ asked Ashbury Peffers, 
“Did you never hear of the glad hand?’’ 
—DMJ (1923). 


A good method is a good thing; 
A good teacher is the thing.—Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, DMJ (1914). 


AN APOLOGY 


None but an essentially vulgar mind 
can find anything ridiculous in the in- 
firmities of others. There is nothing funny 
in the fact that a man is unable to hear 
distinctly but there is very often some- 
thing amusing in the discomfort of the 
individual who attempts to utter trivial 
things in the ear of a deaf man. A polite 
stranger in a railway station said to an 
old gentleman whom he had accidentally 
kicked with his boot, “I beg your pardon, 
sir.’ “‘Eh?” said the deaf old gentleman. 

“J beg your pardon, sir,’’ repeated the 
polite stranger, now slightly embarrassed. 


“T don’t quite understand you,” he said 
mildly. 

“T beg your pardon. I kicked you.”’ 

“What for?” 


““An accident,’’ roared the stranger. 
““An accident! Bless me, where?’’— 
Youth OEE De (1885). 


God hears no more Ae the heart 
speaks and if the heart be dumb God will 
certainly be eet aia (1881). 


SMILES ON US 


“What's that yelling,’ demanded Mr. 
Wombat, who is slightly deaf. Mrs. Wom- 
bat, who is also somewhat hard of hear- 
ing, gave ear and reported, “‘Seems to 
be a peddler in the alley with bananas.”’ 

“No, it’s an amateur singer who claims 
to have no bananas.’’—Chicago Daily 
News (1924). 


In January 1888 while it was snowing, 
one of the little children in Mr. Frank’s 
class said he knew how God made the 
snow—that God washed with soap and 
the suds flew in all directions and fell 
earthward.—The Ceitorns News (1924). 


OPPORTUNE. AFF LICTION 


He—I suppose if I were to kiss you, you 
would scream and bring your father down- 
stairs in a rage, wouldn’t you? 

She—Oh, Papa is very deaf.—The Cali- 
fornia News (1923). 


‘One of the classes had the opposite 
words, ‘‘ascended,’”’ and ‘‘descended,’’ to 
incorporate into one sentence recently. 
The words had been previously explained. 
A boy presented the following for his 
teacher’s inspection: ‘‘John walked as- 
cended the hill and he ran descended 
the hill,’ and thought he had used the 
words correctly according to the explana- 
tion.—Belleville School, DMJ (1881). 
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Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


Iran—The Iranian National Organization 
for Welfare of the Deaf recently reported 
its progress. It opened a vocational train- 
ing center for young deaf adults. About 
55 young men and women are enrolled 
in welding, carpentry, cabinetmaking, up- 
holstery, sewing, hairdressing and _tool- 
making. On nights the center serves as 
a club where the deaf can play games, 
watch TV or relax. 


Italy—The Italian La Settimana Del Sordo 
is among the first foreign magazines for 
the deaf to publish the entire program of 
the coming World Congress of the World 
Federation of the Deaf. 


Israel—The July issue of Demama (Vol. 
2, No. 3) gave the impression that at 
the Fourth International Conference on 
Deafness (March 1973, in Israel) the con- 
tributions made by several American edu- 
eators and scientists were appreciated. 


Germany—The European championship in 
chess was held in Essen. Essen won a 
first place; Budapest, Hungary, a second 
place and Gothenburg, Sweden, a third 
place. Next European championship in 
chess will probably be held in Gothen- 
burg in 1975. 


Sweden—The Stockholm Club for the Deaf 
(SDF), the oldest (1868) and the largest 
in Sweden, apparently had a very active 
program last year as indicated in its an- 
nual report. The number of members in- 
creased from 480 to 534, of which 430 are 
deaf. The program included 12 board 
meetings, 4 membership meetings, 4 
lectures, 22 courses (183 participants), 
social work (370 clients, the SDF has its 
own social worker), several dances or 
other entertainment galas, trips to var- 
ious places, ete. Within the SDF a par- 
ents of deaf children section was estab- 
lished and it now has 61 members. Even 
other sections such as deaf youth, aged 
deaf were very active. The total expendi- 
tures of SDF went up to over $32,000. 

A deaf basketball player recently was 
forbidden by the Swedish Basketball Asso- 
ciation to play in any basketball game 
for seven months because his performance 
in one of the basketball games was un- 
sportsmanlike. As he was one of the top 
Swedish basketball players, several sports 
magazines felt that this punishment was 
too harsh. The deaf player made an ap- 
peal to the Swedish Athletic Federation 
and got a reduced sentence (three months 
instead of seven) but was still unable to 
participate in the recent World Games for 
the Deaf. 

A deaf 14-year-old girl won a first prize 
in a county-wide poem contest. Her poem 
has been almost literally translated as 
follows: 

I am 14 years old. 

I cannot hear. 

I am deaf. 

But I still think that word is the most 
beautiful thing. 

Imagine that you can create sound 
for words and meanings. 
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So wonderful. 

So fantastic. 
When I was small, 
what word was. 

People moved their lips, 

But I heard nothing. 

Everything was silence. 

Now I can speak. 

I can read. 

I can write. 

I can think. 

I am rich. 

I have the word in my power, 

But I cannot hear my own voice. 

I want to learn many languages, 

German and English, 

French and Russian. 

All languages are beautiful. 

I am so happy. 

I can talk with people. 

I want to enjoy like the little bird 
whose song I cannot hear. . 


The XII World Games for the Deaf—The 
total number of spectators was 28,525. 
The greatest number for any single event 
was 4,000 (at the closing ceremony). The 
smallest number (1,010) was for table 
tennis. 


Australia—Over 700 persons have been 
preregistered for the coming Australian 
Deaf Games which will be held in Bris- 
bane, Queensland, during Christmas-New 
Year period. 

France—A motorist was arrested by a 
policeman for using profane language as 
the policeman stopped him for a viola- 
tion. Although the motorist only mumbled 
something the policeman did not hear, the 
latter claimed that he could read the 
motorist’s speech. At request of the court 
the policeman took a test in speechread- 
ing and he failed! So was the case dis- 
missed. (From the British Deaf Times, 
Vol. 9, No. 3) 


South Africa—A born totally deaf person 
will soon have the doctorate of philosophy 
in primatology and physical anthropology. 
This person, Robert Simmons, is now re- 
search officer and special tutor in the 
Anatomy Department of the University 
of Witwatersrand, South Africa. 
* * ak 

I received a copy of magazine with a 
memo ‘‘Several news items here for your 
DEAF AMERICAN column, Jack Gan- 
non.’”’ When I opened the magazine, I 
found only Japanese characters! 


I did not know 


Church Directory 
Assemblies of God 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert I. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 


Jesus said, “I am we way, the truth and 
the life.’—John 14: 


When in Portland, welcome to 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore; 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


When in the Detroit area... visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 
COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 

28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 


Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 
7:00. p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf. 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 


While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to... 
VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 
Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 
E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended, 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 


6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 


Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 


Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden: West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 
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PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 


Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


&pisicnpal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denvei, weicume Lu 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 


Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 


10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 


Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 


Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 


23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 


TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


Welcome to... 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 


pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 


BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 
Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 


Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich, 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone 751-5823 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Phones (with TTY): 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 
Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 

Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


Cutheran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 
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Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 


212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 


and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G’” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


United Methodist : 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washingten St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 


worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Beunminations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif, 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 


worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 


Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 

each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 

Council Bluffs, lowa 

‘Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 


Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 


538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaii. . 


HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully St., Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 


2nd Saturday of each month 
Norma L. Williams, secretary 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 


HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
605 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 
Open Friday, Saturday and 

Sunday evenings. 


When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 
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We’ve moved... 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays, 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 


Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening, Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


Deaf Masons 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of each month. 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 
Stated Communication 8rd Friday 
of each month. 


380 36th Way, Sacramento, CA 95816 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 
Stated Communication Ist Saturday 
of the month. 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, KA 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 


James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, IL 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO, 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, VA 22303 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Kenneth Rothschild 
25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


* * * 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Arlene Blumenthal, Secy., 
5709 Greenspring Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21209 


BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 
Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 
1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Leonard B. Warshawsky, Secy 

5036 Conrad Street, Skokie, Tilinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy.. 
1474 Genesse Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
Miss Betsey Kaplan, Secy., 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 
Herman Streicher, Pres., 
30 Ocean Parkway 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

$801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy. 
16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 
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4557 CROFTON PARKWAY 


CROFTON MD 21415 


The Ideal Package for 


| Hearing Families With Deaf Children . . . and Positively 


A MUST FOR EVERY DEAF ORGANIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


The Official New Film Training Series 


AMESLAWN 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


Here is the tool so urgently needed by every community library, by so many community organizations, 
so many schools and churches, and so many business and industry groups needing and wanting to 
communicate more effectively among deaf employes or for application in high noise level environments. 


IF YOU CANNOT BUY THIS SERIES WITH YOUR OWN FUNDS, SOLICIT 
LOCAL SUPPORT FROM SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, CHARITABLE INSTI- 


TUTIONS, SERVICE CLUBS OR PHILANTHROPIC INDIVIDUALS. ASK 


YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER, TV OR RADIO STATION TO CONDUCT 


A SPECIAL FUND-RAISING COMPAIGN FOR THIS SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 


Developed by Louie J. Fant, Jr., Cali- 
fornia State University, Northridge, 
noted educator/actor, program consists 
of 14 snap-on 8mm cassettes, with both 
Fant and deaf performers demonstrat- 
ing everyday sign language in actual 
and slow motion. Explanation of each 
lesson in accompanying textbook, 
““Ameslan—An Introduction to Ameri- 
can Sign Language.’’ Teacher’s man- 
ual included. 


Ideal for libraries, schools, churches, 
home and industry. Kodak Supermatic 
60 or Kodak Ektographic 120 projector 
included, if desired. 16mm _ version 
mounted on steel reels in steel cans 
also available. 


All elements of this program may be 
purchased as a component of any on- 
going staff development program with 
ESEA Title I (89-13) funds. Priced 
from $390. An excellent tax-deductible 
gift to libraries, churches or voluntary 
organizations from individuals, com- 
panies, foundations or service clubs. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE-DEAF 
814 Thayer Ave. 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Please rush me complete details concerning the Ameslan training program. 
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